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CHAPTER X. 
HOW MARTIN AND JOEL MADE A NEW ACQUAINTANCE. 


“T T was not exactly “the first mild day in March,” with that brisk 

north-east wind blowing across hill and moorland, and buffet- 
ing the tops of the leafless trees, like a false friend in the day of 
adversity. Full of pranks, sometimes of mischief, it was, never- 
theless, a wind with one redeeming quality—it had driven off the 
grey mist that had been crouching over the face of the country 
for some time, and unveiled the beauty of a deep blue sky, such as 
Devon folks flatter themselves is almost equal to that of Italy. The 
hedgerows had begun to lose their wintry dulness of tint; a first 
delicate change of colour had come; and the larks, soaring in full 
song overhead, were bearing their glad testimony to the fact that 
bright days were at hand, though dark ones might still be in store. 
And as the sweet notes rose and fell, the chimes from the village 
church tower took up the strain, and repeated with tenfold earnest- 
ness both promise and warning. The brightness and the gladness 
were certain, and were drawing near, but sorrow must be dealt with 
first. 

So, at least, it seemed to the ear of a listener over whose head 
many seasons had rolled, whitening her hair, and withering her 
frame, but leaving the brave spirit still young in faith and courage. 

A lady of seventy-nine, active and independent as when thirty 
years younger, was driving a little pony carriage along a deep 
Devonshire lane, every now and then turning her eyes in tender 
solicitude on the companion by her side—a slight girl of twelve, with 
a long pale face, on which the scowl of a fretful temper was but too 
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visible, though partly owing to physical depression. Wrapped up ‘n 
cloaks and furs almost to the eyes, she only spoke to complain of 
the cold and urge her grandmother to make Punch trot faster. The 
wind was horrid—she wished she had not come. 

‘My dear child,” was the patient reply at last, “I told you I 
thought it a risk, but you were sure you should like it if you were 
well wrapped up.” 

‘J liked it better than staying at home, that was all. There was 
nothing else I cared to do.” 

‘** Well, dear, we shall soon be there now. Keep your cloak well 
round your throat when we turn the corner. The bell is beginning 
to fall; we are only just in time.” 

They turned out of the lane, as she spoke, into the picturesque 
village of Level Bridge, with its church half hidden in summer 
among the trees, that waved over cross and headstone and nameless 
mound. It was distinctly visible now, its cool grey tint and sharp 
outline thrown up on a background of blue sky—one of those grace- 
ful relics of the past which it is the privilege of the present to rescue 
from disfigurement and decay. Porch, tower, and chancel had all 
been repaired or restored since the present rector had accepted the 
living; and all it now wanted was a larger congregation. On 
Sundays, indeed, improvement was visible already ; but on the pre- 
sent occasion it was but too evident that the solemn service of 
humiliation for sin was to be left to a few women and children. It 
was a state of things to which the rector could not, as yet, get 
accustomed, being himself a canon of a cathedral renowned for its 
music and for the largeness of its congregations; and though the 
health of those dearest to him, as well as his own, had already 
benefited largely by the change, there were times when he longed 
for the sterner climate and the more earnest race of listening men. 

Whatever help, sympathy, and regular attendance could give him 
was given by Mrs. Salisbury, whose black bonnet was as essentially a 
part of the congregation as the white head of Will Barton, the 
oldest inhabitant of Level Bridge. ‘To-day she was the means of 
adding two to the assembly who would certainly not else have been 
there. 

So methodical were all her habits that when she drove up to the 
lych-gate as usual she could hardly believe her own eyes, because 
they did not see the wrinkled face of her old man-servant, who was 
always waiting to hand them out and take charge of the pony. 
Such a want of punctuality on the part of old Richard was quite un- 
precedented, and the pony seemed to think it required some protest : 
instead of drawing up to the gate cleverly, it backed in a rebel- 
lious fashion towards the ditch. The young lady screamed, and the 
elder tried coaxing and threatening : but to no purpose. 

“‘T cannot think where Richard can be—he never failed me before. 
Don’t be frightened ; it is only Punch’s fun, but he ought tot ime his 
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jokes better, and not disgrace us like this at the church door. Be 
quiet, Punch! My dear child, keep still and you will be safe—if you 
attempt to get out you will hurt yourself—some one will come and 
help us in a minute or two.” 

But her grand-daughter, as wilful as the pony, heeded no warning ; 
she pushed away her warm wrappings, and, in defiance of command 
and entreaty, tried to jump out just as Punch made a bolt forwards. 
Of course she received a jerk that would have flung her on her face 
in the road but for the promptitude of a passer-by. It was no 
other than Joel Treherne : who was just in time to catch her in his 
powerful arms. 

‘** That was a near thing, miss,” he said, as he set her on her feet, 
though without relinquishing his hold of her trembling frame. 
“Never you go to jump out of a carriage when it’s moving. The 
worst you can meet with by sitting still will be less than the best you'll 
get by tumbling out.” 

Miss Myra, who had intended bursting into tears, to revenge her- 
self on her grandmother for being in the right, was so surprised by 
this advice that she quite changed her mind, and looked up in her 
tall deliverer’s face with a mixture of amusement and curiosity. 

**T don’t know who you are, but I am Miss Strahan ; and that is 
my grandmamma, Mrs. Salisbury. Who is that holding the pony ? 
And who are you ?” 

Before any answer could be returned, Mrs. Salisbury had profited 
by Martin’s assistance to descend, and hastened to her darling, hardly 
able to believe she was safe. 

** You will be the death of me some day, my child; I thought you 
were being killed almost under my very eyes. God bless you, sir,” 
she added, with dignified simplicity, to Joel; ‘‘ you have saved an old 
woman’s heart as well as a little maid’s bones ; but I have no time to 
thank you now as I ought. You are coming into church, of course, 
and there is not a minute to spare. After the service I shall beg the 
favour of your name—and yours too, sir,” with a courteous bow te. 
Martin, still holding the pony’s head; “ and if in any way I can serve 
you in return, it will be a pleasure to do so. Here comes my good 
old servant. It would have been a bitter Ash Wednesday to him 
if anything had happened to either of us.” 

As she spoke Richard came limping up, very red in the face, very 
much out of breath, and exceedingly angry with his mistress. It was 
all her fault, he was certain; she didn’t ought to have took Punch 
such a pace, with the roads like hammered iron. He had never been 
served so before—never ! and if-Punch’s legs were of no value, an 
old man’s might be considered ; but the world was the same all the 
world over—when you’d done your work, you might just break your 
back, if you liked—nobody would care. 

‘But, Richard, we did not drive fast—not too fast,” argued his 
mistress, with a meekness that amused Joel immensely. “ Miss 
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Strahan felt cold, and was a little impatient, perhaps—but you are 
generally here first. Come, come,” she added, good-humouredly, 
“no harm has been done, thanks to these gentlemen, so put up 
Punch, and follow us in as soon as you can. And you, gentlemen, 
as you are strangers, had better come with me. I will see that you 
are shown into seats.” 

She walked through the churchyard, with her grand-daughter on 
her arm, erect and stately as if at the head of a train of attendants, 
and so entirely ignoring the possibility of any hesitation on the part 
of the two strangers that Joel, though with rather a sheepish air, 
followed her as a matter of course. Martin was undecided, but, not 
choosing to be parted from his companion, did the same. Their 
entrance caused a momentary stir, as Mrs. Salisbury passed to her 
own seat after showing Martin and Joel theirs. 

The good canon, as he noted the sunburnt visages so unex- 
pectedly added to his congregation, felt a degree of satisfaction that 
was by no means shared by those who gave it. To Joel’s dismay, he 
soon perceived that his companion was in a state of suppressed ex- 
citement, betrayed by the erect head, the quivering nostril, and the 
restless eye glancing over the sacred building, and marking down 
everything within its range with that indescribable look of a caged 
animal which he sometimes wore when fretted by restraint. That 
the half-tamed Australian hunter had not been brought up in church- 
going habits, Joel had long understood, but what could excite him in 
sO quiet a place as this. 

Martin gave him a reassuring sign, and then seemed to compel 
himself to be still; and Joel, relieved from his anxiety, found his 
own thoughts carried away by the tide of associations brought up by 
the old familiar words: it was so long since he had been in a village 
church, it seemed to take him back—ah, a good many years now. 
Aye, and how long was it since that Sunday in India when he and 
his two chums, one, like himself, from Looe, the other from Somer- 
setshire, stood side by side in the hollow square while the chaplain 
read the service—and both those dear chaps were dead of cholera 
before church parade came round again? What made him think of 
them now? He could not tell; but he did just remember that it 
was a close shave for himself, and that the doctor said his pulling 
through was next door to a miracle. 

When the canon’s sonorous voice, rolling through the church, 
uttered the first of those solemn denunciations which belong to the 
special service of the day, Martin gave a violent start as if some one 
had struck him a blow. Recovering himself, however, the next 
moment, he leaned forward on the seat, so as to hide his face in his 
arms, and in that attitude remained till the last Amen had been 
chanted by the innocent lips around him. When he raised his head 
Joel saw that he was unusually pale. 

The fact that some hidden chord had been touched to which that 
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reserved nature had vibrated in response, almost against its will, only 
endeared him the more to his comrade, though he would not have 
questioned Martin on the subject for the world. Intimate as they 
were, Joel always felt an intuitive respect for his friend, the Ironhand, 
which deterred him from any uninvited familiarity. 

“‘T’ll tell the Captain when we get back, and maybe he'll get to 
the bottom of it all,” was his final decision, as they left the church, 
closely watched by the vigilant Mrs. Salisbury. Whatever their in- 
tentions might have been, they were soon aware that their time was 
not to be at their own disposal, for Miss Myra was in such a hurry to 
speak to them she would not give her grandmother time for half the 
friendly greetings usually exchanged at the church door. Before 
Mrs. Salisbury could frame the civil question that was to make them 
better acquainted, the young lady broke the ice by bluntly asking 
Joel who he was and where he came from, because grandmamma 
wanted to know. Martin relieved the old lady’s feelings at once by 
answering, with a respectful bow, that they were the servants of a 
gentleman of the name of Bruce, come down to look at a house, 
which he had seen advertised to be let. 

“‘ There are not many here to choose from,” said Mrs. Salisbury. 
**T only know of one. Do you mean Lowlevels ? ” 

“ That is the name, madam.” 

‘* Have you seen it yet?” 

Martin explained that they had only arrived the night before, and 
the house could not be seen without an order, which, as yet, they 
had not had time to obtain. 

“You have been better employed,” said she, smiling kindly, as 
the real facts of the case showed themselves to her mind ; “ but if I 
have detained you, as I think I have, I can make you a small amends. 
The gentleman to whom Lowlevels belongs is our medical man; and 
he is so busy going his rounds that you may have some hours to wait, 
unless you will walk up to my house and take some refreshment 
there. He is tocall at Highlevels at two, and your business can then 
be settled in five minutes.” 

Before Martin could reply, the young lady, who had been cross- 
questioning Joel, broke in with an exclamation of delight. 

‘“‘Grandmamma, they are come from the gold diggings—they have 
dug for gold themselves, and found it too! They must tell me all 
about it! I want to know if there is any gold in our garden. I 
don’t care about the flowers and things a bit, if we can only find some 
gold. You would not mind digging a little for me first—just to try 
—would you ?” said she, coaxingly, to Joel. 

** Why, no, miss, if it would please you: but you won’t find any 
gold in these parts, I’m afraid.” 

‘“* Have you ever dug here ?” 

“TI can’t say that I ever did.” 

‘Then how can you tell? No, grandmamma, I shall not go home 
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till I know all about it; and he says he won’t mind digging a little 
to show me how.” 

“Then you must show him the way to your garden,” said Mrs. 
Salisbury, perseveringly wrapping up her wilful charge, and leading 
her perforce to the carriage. Martin involuntarily stepped forward 
to assist in handing her in, and was about to offer a similar service 
to the elder lady, but she thanked him and said she intended to walk. 
“Tam rather cold, and it will warm me. Go straight home with 
Miss Strahan, Richard ; I daresay these gentlemen will not object to 
take care of me.” 

Richard, privately rejoicing, but still wearing an injured exterior, 
probably from motives of policy, drove off much faster than his 
mistress would have thought of doing ; and the latter turned to Martin 
with a smile he could not find it in his heart to resist. 

‘* That grandchild of mine is a great sufferer in health and nerves ; 
any object of interest that takes her out of herself for a little while 
is a boon. I am sure you will not refuse to gratify her curiosity.” 

* Anything in our power ” Martin began. 

“Thank you; then if you will kindly accompany me I will take 
you the shortest way.” 

Martin made an almost imperceptible gesture of reluctance, but 
submitted ; something in her voice and manner seemed to have a 
peculiar effect on his reserve or pride—whichever might be the 
quality that caused him to shrink from all advances in general. He 
exchanged a glance with Joel, and they followed the lady without 
further demur. 

**T am very much obliged to you,” she began, as they were cross 
ing a field by means of a raised paved path in the middle; “ that 
child is a very dear charge, and it is difficult sometimes to keep her 
amused without excitement. You mentioned the name of Bruce— 
is your master a young man ?” 

‘Rather younger than I am,” said Martin. 

“You are not very venerable yourself. May I ask if you were 
long in Australia ? ” 

‘* Ever since I was a child.” 

“Indeed ? You must almost look upon it as your native country. 
Did your family settle there ? ” 

“* My father passed many years in the bush,” said Martin, ‘and I 
was brought up in it.” 

Joel listened with interest; even the voice of the Ironhand 
sounded gentler than usual under the spell of the lady’s presence. 

When Mrs. Salisbury spoke again, it was to point out a lane 
which led to Lowlevels, asking at the same time if Mr. Bruce were 
married. Martin replied in the negative. 

“‘T am glad to hear it, if he seriously means to take that house.” 


“Ts it not fit for a lady to live in, madam? - Or is the situation 
unhealthy ? ” 
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“The situation, though low, is lovely. And the house is well 
drained, and desirable in every respect that we can discover.” 

“I understand you, madam; you are referring to the strange 
story Mr. Forrest told my master.” 

‘‘ Since your master has heard it, I need give him no warning,” 
she replied, gravely; ‘‘ but though, for my friend Dr. Nelson’s sake, 
as well as for my own, I should be glad to see that house well 
tenanted, I cannot forget what I saw with my own eyes—a fair and 
innocent creature terrified to death—so deeply terrified that death 
became a mercy. This is no exaggeration of mine—it is a fact too 
well known here to be forgotten.” 

“And no one ever found out who did it—or why it was done ?” 

‘“‘ No—there were many endless conjectures ; but nothing was ever 
discovered. If your master takes the house he will be on his guard 
against trick or deception. I am inclined to believe that, however 
mysterious the first alarms may have been, some of the later ones 
could have been accounted for without much difficulty.” 

They had now reached a little gate leading into a wood, through 
which she admitted them by a private key, locking it again behind 
her. ‘This is my favourite pathway,” she explained, “and you are 
now on Highlevels property. The estate was my mother’s, and 
seems doomed to go in the female line, for I have no direct heir 
but my daughter’s child, whose health has often made it doubtful 
whether she will live to succeed me.” 

They could not help noticing how beautifully everything was kept 
in order; and Joel made more than one exclamation of pleasure at 
the sight of the splendid trees. She smiled as she owned her own 
pride in her timber: but did not think it needful to explain how 
much she had gone through to save it from destruction. 

“It must all appear very insignificant to your eyes after the 
Australian woods,” she observed. ‘ But the Level deserves to be 
well spoken of, nevertheless—its banks are lovely in summer, and the 
fishing is very good, both here and at Lowlevels. ‘That may be an 
inducement to Mr. Bruce, as it was to Dr. Nelson.” 

They were crossing a rustic bridge over the stream as she spoke, 
and the path becoming much narrower, all conversation was stopped 
till, on turning an angle, they arrived in sight of the house—a rather 
heavy building, with a pillared portico, before which a gig was waiting 
in the charge of a servant. Observing that Dr. Nelson was before 
his time, Mrs. Salisbury began hurrying forwards, but after taking a 
few rapid steps stopped suddenly, pressing her hand to her heart. 
The two men looked at each other in alarm. 

** You are in pain—you are ill,” said Martin. ‘‘ What can we do for 


you ?” 

She made a faint attempt to smile. “Give me your arm—only 
for a moment. I shall be better directly.” 

He gave the support she required, and a strange emotion of 
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tenderness thrilled his iron frame as he felt the convulsive shuddering 
of hers. Joel had run back to fetch some water from the stream, 
supposing her to be faint ; but before he could return, the spasm had 
passed, and she was able to move on—feebly at first, but with a reso- 
tion that stood in the place of strength. 

“Thank you,” she said to Martin, “it is over—do not mention it 
in the house—it was my own fault—I ought not to have walked so 
far in this wind. It was well for me I had your strong arm to hold 
by—lI would rather have it for my friend than my enemy.” 

‘You are not fit to walk alone yet—won’t you let me take you to 
the door ?” asked Martin, entreatingly. The demure politeness of 
the confidential servant was quite laid aside, and the quick-witted 
lady did not fail to mark the change. 

‘“‘ Indeed, sir,” she said, with earnest kindness, ‘‘I would, and 
gratefully, for I feel very tired; but it might alarm my grand-daughter 
—knowing, as she does, that I am always independent of support. 
It is many years now since I had a son’s arm at my service—and } 
have learned to walk alone. Perhaps you know what that means.” 

*“‘T ought to,” said Martin, ‘‘ for I have none—and they would not 
own me if I had. I beg your pardon,” recollecting himself, and 
drawing back. ‘I had better wait for my fellow-servant.” 

“As you please,” said she, smiling; ‘‘ only keep my secret, and 
follow me as soon as you can.” 

She passed on with a bow. He stood watching her till she dis- 
appeared in the portico, just as Joel came up with his indiarubber 
goblet full of water. 

‘** What ? she is recovered already ? I needn’t have taken so muck 
trouble. I say, Ironhand, what is the matter? You look as if you 
were in a dream.” 

‘‘T am in a dream,” said Martin, “and I am not sure that I care 
to wake, Joel,” he added, as they walked on. ‘‘ Do you know what I 
was thinking of in that church? I saw you look at me pretty hard.” 

‘Thinking of? Well, to tell you the truth, you seemed to be 
thinking how soon you could get away.” 

“T was thinking—only it seemed like a dream—that I had been 
there before.” 

* Ts it likely ?” 

** About as likely as that I ever met that noble-looking old lady. 
And yet, do you know, her voice, her manner, her touch on my arm 
—what a fool I am to talk like this! I told you I was dreaming. 
There, some one is beckoning us to make haste. Let us see how 
soon we can come to a deal with the doctor.” 

Mrs. Salisbury had lost no time in preparing for the reception of 
her guests, and they were at once ushered by Richard into the 
library, where refreshments were hospitably pressed on them. Joel’s 
military training made him always ready to play his part on such: 
occasions; but Martin, who might have boasted a still severer 
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apprenticeship, seemed disinclined to accept the proffered courtesy, 
and, after tasting a morsel or two, resisted all further pressing. The 
room itself attracted him much more than the collation ; the carved 
walnut bookcases and chests, the heavily-bound books, the old 
weapons and curiosities hanging up on nails, or standing on brackets, 
were all vigilantly scanned, partly from a dawning conviction of 
ignorance respecting the world into which he had come, and which 
was so unlike the one he knew so well. _In less time than might 
have been expected the door opened, and Mrs. Salisbury entered 
the library. 


CHAPTER XI. 
HOW GOLD WAS FOUND IN AN ORCHARD. 


Havinc dismissed Richard to his own regions, Mrs. Salisbury turned 
with due courtesy to her guests, apologised for giving them, as she 
said, only Lenten entertainment, and for interrupting them so soon, 
but Dr. Nelson’s time was precious, and he could only spare a 
quarter of an hour. The doctor himself.came in as she spoke; a 
fair, slight young man, with rather a worn expression, as if the spring 
of his youth had been too early taken out of him. There was a 
quick, nervous brevity in the manner in which he spoke about his 
house that betrayed what it had cost. him, though he could not 
touch on that point before strangers. He said he had been informed 
by a mutual friend that Mr. Bruce wished to see it, and he would give 
Martin an order of admission with pleasure. 

“Of course,” he said, looking up from his writing, “‘ you have heard 
some of the reports about it ?” 

“This lady told us something about them,” said Martin, coolly, 
** but that will all be considered in the agreement.” 

‘“* Understand this, then, before we go on. Iam not responsible 
for anything that may be seen or heard on the premises. People 
have gone in with their minds in a state of expectation, and in more 
than one instance frightened themselves by their own folly, and then 
attacked me. If your master takes the house, he must do it with 
his eyes open.” 

‘“‘ And his ears too,” said Martin. ‘ We are used to that sort of 
encampment, Joel, I think ?” 

** Aye, aye,” said Joel, who began not quite to like the prospect 
before him. ‘ But then we always knew we had flesh and blood to 
deal with.” 

““No matter what the substance may be, we'll deal with it if it 
cross our way,” said Martin. ‘The question is how soon we may ‘ 
take possession, for Mr. Bruce wants a house directly.” 

*‘ The sooner the better,” returned Dr. Nelson. ‘‘ When you have 
seen it, and made your report, I will have an agreement drawn up, 
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and then you have only to please yourselves about going in. I do 
not live there myself—it is kept for me by a man and his wife.” 

“On whom you can depend ?” , 

“‘T answer for nobody. It will be better for all concerned if Mr. 
Bruce only takes the house as it is for a year at first. Then, if he 
finds he is not annoyed as others have been, he can have the lease, 
which I hold for five and twenty years; and if he is annoyed, he can 
give it up on a quarter’s notice.” 

*‘ One thing must be settled first. Supposing my master to be an- 
noyed, as you say, there will be no objection to his taking measures to 
prevent the annoyance? He may put up fastenings, or shut up com- 
munications, I suppose—and examine the premises thoroughly ?” 

‘* He may do what he pleases in that respect. If he only finds a 
trace of the villains who did the wrong”—the fair, haggard face 
worked convulsively as the words were uttered—‘ there is nothing I 
will not do to serve him.” 

His lips quivered so that he could hardly speak, but he handed 
the written order to Martin, and had taken up his hat to depart, 
when Myra burst’ open the door with a passionate exclamation: “I 
must, and I will, Bilson!” evidently addressed to a remonstrating 
maid in the background. 

*‘T must and will come in!” she repeated, and went directly up 
to Joel. ‘You said you would show me how to dig for gold, and I 
was to show you the garden. Do come now—I’ve got to write to 
papa to-day, and it will be so nice to tell him we have been looking 
for gold. He never gives me anything else, because I like it so.” 

“Most people do, Miss,” said Joel: ‘only they don’t always 
get it.” 

‘** Grandmamma doesn’t care for it; she likes to give it away, and 
I don’t. But there is one thing better still, and she has got that, and 
I’m to have it some day—shall I tell you what that is?” 

* Myra!” 

Her grandmother’s voice sounded alarmingly stern: Myra hung 
her head, and began to pout. ‘The doctor looked at Mrs. Salisbury, 
and observed that he wished he knew where gold could be found 
without going so far for it as he had to do every day. 

“If you come upon any, let me know, Myra, and save me a 
claim. I'll pitch a tent in the middle of the geranium bed.” 

Myra’s face cleared directly. ‘Oh, what fun! so you shall. 
We'll go and begin at once; I know where the gardener keeps his 
spade—do come along—please do !” she added to Joel, who looked 
at Martin in some perplexity. The latter had been watching the 
faces all round him, and began to understand the case. 

‘Suppose we both go,” he said, “and see who can find gold 
first.” 

Myra gave a shriek of joy, and took his hand. He held hers 
for a moment, looking wistfully at the small thin fingers, such a 
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contrast to his own. Raising his eyes to Mrs. Salisbury’s, he saw 
that she was watching him through her tears. Joel saw it too, and 
a significant glance passed between the two friends. 

** All right,” said Joel; ‘you and the young lady go on and find 
the place, and I’ll soon show her how the digging is to be done.” 

They sallied forth accordingly ; Miss Strahan’s maid, Bilson, join- 
ing them by her mistress’s order, terribly scandalised by the nature 
of the job which they were supposed to be going to do. It was 
no fault of hers, she assured Treherne in confidence, if Miss Strahan 
was spoilt—her grandmamma just gave her her own way in every- 
thing for fear of making her ill, and if once a fancy got into her 
head, there was no peace till it had had its course. ‘‘ Her own papa, 
Sir Jesse, takes precious good care not to be troubled with her,” 
added Bilson. ‘‘ He is glad enough to leave her on our hands, and 
thinks money will pay for the worry—but it don’t. I’ve heard some 
say that they’re not surprised at a child of his being afflicted, con- 
sidering things he is said to have done; but if it’s a judgment on 
him, it’s hard that other people should have to bear it.” 

Her murmurs were stopped, to Joel’s relief, by a call from her 
young mistress to fetch the spade. He relieved her of the task, 
striding on in advance with the heavy implement on his shoulder. 
Myra, meanwhile, charmed with Mr. Martin’s stories and descrip- 
tions, was in the highest spirits, and ready to agree to all he proposed ; 
acquiescing in his argument that garden mould was not suitable for 
their object, and quite satisfied to let the first experiment be made in 
the little orchard, one side of which was bounded by a running stream. 

‘Now, Treherne, off with your coat, and show us how a Cornish- 
man works when he pays his own wages.” 

*¢ Stand clear, then,” said Joel, good-naturedly. 

He pulled off his coat, and in a few minutes had stripped the 
turf from a piece of the ground, and excavated a hole two or three 
feet wide, and about two feet deep. Myra looked on with great 
interest, and presently begged to be allowed to try—it looked so 
nice and easy. A faint remonstrance from Bilson only making her 
more determined, Joel put the spade into her hand, and Martin 
helped her to place her foot, and between them she nearly went 
into the hole head foremost, but was held back just in time. 

“Do you see anything?” asked Martin. 

“ Yes, I do—that stone there—what is it ?” 

“Hand it up, Joel—it really is something.” 

Joel brought up a spadeful of earth, and handed it to Myra as 
if it had been a waiter. She plunged her fingers into the middle, 
and clutched what she had called a stone, but which proved to be 
a tiny lump of metal. 

*“You’ve done it now, Miss Strahan,” said Martin. ‘“ Never mind 
your dirty fingers—you’ll not be the first, nor the last, that has had 
to wash them after such work.” 
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‘“ But what is this, really ?” 

“Really ? Don’t you know?” 

“Indeed, I don’t—I never saw anything like it.” 

“Tt is a nugget of gold. That is the state in which it is con- 
stantly found, as well as gold dust, at the diggings. And now you have 
done what I daresay no young lady of your size ever did before.” 

The child held the nugget in both hands, and looked at it again 
and again, with a kind of breathless awe. 

‘What is it worth?” she said, almost in a whisper. 

“By the weight of it,” said Martin, poising it on his palm, “I 
should say nearly three pounds.” 

“Three pounds for this tiny bit? Oh, dear!” She drew a long 
breath, and then said, very seriously, “If you please, I wish to go 
home.” 

**So you shall,” said Joel, “and I’ll fill in the hole.” 

She stopped short, and watched him as he shovelled back the 
earth and fitted the turf into its place. 

“There, Miss,” he said, when it was finished, “now you mind 
what I say. You've had a piece of luck that may never happen to 
you again, so don’t you ever try any more—do you hear?” 

‘TJ won’t, indeed,” said she, still clasping her treasure, and so 
much impressed that she allowed Bilson to lead her away without a 
word. It never occurred to her to thank them, or to say good-bye. 
Her whole soul was wrapped up in her wonderful discovery: while 
Bilson resolved to privately consult the gardener as to the chance of 
finding more. 

“Poor little soul,” said Joel, looking compassionately after the 
small figure moving so thoughtfully away; “I’d much rather have 
dug up her garden for her, and shown her how to sow the seeds.” 

‘At any rate, we’ve paid for our luncheon,” said Martin; “so 
now let us make the best of our way out, and go after the doctor’s 
house. I want to go back to London to-night.” 

“The Captain won’t be expecting us.” 

“No, but I don’t like his being there alone. They have not 
followed ws, it seems, but you may depend upon it they don’t lose 
sight of Aim. I wonder which is our shortest way to Lowlevels ?” 

Joel, who had moved a few steps in advance, stopped short, and 
pointed to the little stream. Following the finger, Martin’s eyes at 
once detected a face, with a quantity of untidy hair falling over 
it, peering at them through the bracken which grew down to the 
water’s edge. On being discovered, it was withdrawn; and when 
Martin reached the spot he found a man in a crouching attitude, 
deliberately sousing himself over head and ears. The dress and 
appearance of this individual were peculiarly uninviting. Everything 
he wore was dilapidated and looked as if it had belonged to some- 
body else ; the general effect being one only too familiar—the foul, 
sodden, damaged livery of the hard master—Drink. 
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They stood watching him in silence; and he, though feigning 
indifference, was watching them. Joel was the first to speak. 

“If I were you, mate, I’d go right in,” he said; ‘a good wash 
all over would be a pleasant surprise.” 

The man shook back his wet locks, and wrung them in his hand. 
“Cools one,” he muttered, as he came stumbling up the bank, and 
looked first at one, and then at the other, with a mixture of cringing 
and defiance, mumbling his words so that half his sentences were 
lost, and not a few of his syllables. ‘‘ Weather so hot—ready to 
drop with the sun. Sixpence to drink your health, gentlemen; a 
working man, sir, no beggar—of respec’ble parents—keep the doctor’s 
house—most respec’ble—ask him.” 

“To judge by their son, they must be,” said Martin. ‘ What 
are you doing here?” 

“Work in the hedges and woods, sir—poor pay—hard work— 
no feeling for a poor man—nothing allowed but your meals—shabby 
—and calls herself a lady of good family. Don’t tell me.” 

“Does Mrs. Salisbury employ you ?” 

‘“‘ Ves, sir—no work to-day—great fast—go to church and curse 
your neighbours—we know all about it. No harm digging a little, 
just to keep you warm, sir, eh?” Joel’s fingers tingled. 

“‘ Why, you talked of the heat of the sun just now. I was wonder- 
ing where you contrived to get hot in this wind. Where are you 
going now?” 

“To my parents, sir—respec’ble people—keep the doctor’s 
house, Lowlevels. 

“Going to Lowlevels, are you?” said Martin. ‘Which is the 
nearest way ?” 

The fellow put his hands in his ragged pockets, and tried to look 
extremely knowing. 

“‘ Show you for sixpence—if respec’ble.” 

-*Show us then, and if you take us the shortest way you shall 
have a shilling. Are your feelings equal to. understanding that ? ” 

The man stood still a moment; then scrambled down the bank 
again, and gave his head another desperate plunge in the stream. 
Emerging from his second ablution very much out of breath, but 
clearer in his speech, he intimated that he was ready and in an 
improved state of mind; which showed itself, as he walked along, 
by a copious confession of his manifold errors, more especially in 
the matter of temperance. His mistress had done all she could to 
cure him—he was a great favourite of hers—and as it was impossible 
to keep him as an indoor servant, she found him work about the 
grounds sooner than give him up; he didn’t know how it was, but 
he couldn’t cure himself, he wished he could—and so he went on, 
and Martin was inclined to believe that this version of his case 
might possibly be correct, even to the boasted respectability of his 
parents. The language was such as a decent servant might use. 
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But with all this there was a sense of strong repugnance to his 
society, so lively in his own mind that he could not help thinking, 
if the parents at all resembled their offspring, Lowlevels would want 
a deal of airing before it was lived in. 

Crossing fields and meadows, they reached a path down a 
little glen, at the foot of which was situated a low picturesque 
building of grey stone, partly covered with ivy, with the Level running 
through its garden, spanned by a wooden bridge. The guide opened 
a gate leading into the garden; which to Joel’s eye looked somewhat 
neglected, even for the time of year, and leaving them at the front 
entrance, went round to the offices in search of his mother. 

**T tell you what, Treherne,” said Martin, ‘‘ if that is a specimen of 
your cider-drinkers, the more gold we find in the orchards the better.” 

* What a tongue the fellow has! He would make me suspect 
every living soul belonging to him. Mark my words: his respect- 
able parents don’t want to let the house—and he knows it.” 

‘“‘ We shall soon see if you are right. What a place this must be 
in summer! Good fishing too, no doubt, in that river.” 

“T’ve often heard of the Level trout,” said Joel, ‘and I’ll be 
bound. our ill-used friend knows their flavour. Here is some one 
coming at last. I hope they haven’t hurried themselves.” 

The front door was opened by an old woman, tidily dressed, who, 
on being shown the order, admitted them with a curtsey, and ex- 
pressed great satisfaction at being thus applied to. She was beginning 
to fear nobody ever would take the house, and it was almost too 
much for her and her good man to live there through the winter, 
only their great regard for Dr. Nelson induced them to stop. 

Here her husband, who had followed, interrupted her sharply with 
the remark that the gentlemen didn’t want to hear her talk; a senti- 
ment they were disposed to applaud to the echo. She took the hint, 
and began opening doors and unbarring shutters with promising 
alacrity. Dining-room, drawing-room, small room for odds and ends 
(the doctor used it as a surgery), good bedroom, with lovely view up 
the valley—another looking on the glen—furniture very little used— 
carpets, curtains, all in good preservation. To try whether Joel’s 
suspicions were correct, Martin began to speak of the reports he had 
heard, observing that of course he did not believe them. 

“ Ah, sir,” with a heavy sigh, “we are but poor creatures, and 
there is no denying that when people get frightened they don’t know 
what they say. And when they have complained, first of one thing, 
and then of another, I’ve always stood up for the house, and always 
will. The chimneys don’t smoke much, if there ain’t a high wind, 
and the rain only comes in in wet weather; and as to rats, and bad 
drains, and a deal wanting to be done inside and out, as some says, 
why, it stands to reason a gentleman can’t always have his hand in his 
pocket, and those things will happen in the best of houses, That’s 
what I always say, and my husband will bear me witness.” 
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** You'd better say nothing about it—you talk too much,” was her 
husband’s response. ‘* What business is it of yours ?” 

“Well, I always do stand up for them I serve, and nobody can 
say I haven’t served the doctor faithful—dusting and sweeping and 
keeping it all nice, against the house being took, and if people don’t 
like to stay, it’s no fault of mine. When they hear moanings round 
the house on a windy night, and see shadows across the window, and 
find marks of feet where feet couldn’t have been———” 

*‘T understand,” interrupted Martin, and he made a few notes in 
his pocket-book. ‘‘ How much do you get for keeping the house in 
order? You may answer that question, I suppose ?” 

‘A trifle a week, and a little coal and candle for the long winter 
nights. What’s that, sir, for two people to live upon—and my son 
often ill as he is, and coming here to be nussed ? ” 

‘Oh, your son comes here when he is ill, does he? And what 
shall you do when the house is let ?” 

‘Well, sir, if the family wants a good cook, as can have a first rate 
character, I’d be happy to serve them. And my husband here under- 
stands a garden: and my son too, for that matter.” 

‘That would be a great advantage, certainly. Suppose we look at 
the garden.” 

As far as the pleasure-ground was concerned, the skill of the family 
made a poor show; the gravel walks were disfigured with moss and 
weeds, the turf had been allowed to grow coarse, the shrubs were 
wild and tangled ; but when they reached the kitchen garden, it was 
quite a different matter. There were evident signs of industry and 
cultivation ; early vegetables were in a forward state, and there was a 
goodly show of fruit trees on the south wall. Other tokens of domes- 
tic farming were also visible—two or three beehives, a rabbit-hutch, 
a snug little pig-sty, and some half-dozen Cochin China fowls. 

While the family were turning Dr. Nelson’s premises to such capital 
account, it was no wonder they remained without a tenant. Joel 
glanced at Martin: but the latter was more intent on the general 
aspect of the house and grounds than on the details, or the inhabi- 
tants. His keen eyes roamed everywhere, taking measurements 
and calculating distances; and before long it was clear that his 
doing so had attracted attention. The younger Medland, who had 
lounged out into the garden behind them, kept his bloodshot eyes 
fixed on Martin’s movements with a kind of fearful admiration ; and 
when Joel asked him if there were no apple trees, he started, and 
plucked his mother’s sleeve. 

‘“There’s one or two, sir. What are you wanting now, Bob? 
You’ve had too much already to-day. Go in with you, do.” 

Bob shrank a few paces in the rear, but still remained on the watch. 

“Do you never have your fruit and vegetables stolen?” asked 
Martin, abruptly. 

“Dear heart,” said Mrs, Medland, ‘‘ who would steal from poor 
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folks like us? Why, there isn’t one of ’em would dare climb our 
wall at night for fear 7 

“You just mind your own business,” put in her lord. ‘‘ We don’t 
get robbed, that’s enough. Unless,” with a fierce side glance at his 
hopeful son, “ by a drunken lazy dog who is always coming on us 
for money. You are looking at that wall, sir?” observing Martin’s 
eye fixed on the house, which on that side was bare. 

“J was noticing the thickness of the wall. Why, that room 
might be several feet wider by the look of the outside.” 

** Very true, sir; but they say it used to be a much larger building. 
Part of it was at one time in ruins; but they were pulled down, 
and the house patched up, as one may say. I’ve often wondered if 
the rest was safe, it do rock so in the wind.” 

The daylight was sinking behind the hills, and Martin, having 
ascertained that there was a carriage-road by which they could regain 
their inn, remunerated his guide, and departed with Joel. 

“‘ Now, Bob,” said the old woman, while her husband was bolting 
and barring the gate, “what is it? I’ve got nothing to give you to- 
day, so it’s no good your asking.” 

‘‘T haven’t asked you for anything ; but as you wouldn’t heed me 
when I touched you, I won’t tell you now. Only you make up your 
mind to one thing—those chaps mean to come back.” 

“Well, what if they do? They won’t be the first that have tried 
it. What foolish maggot have you got in your head ? ” 

‘“‘ You wait and see,” was the answer; and nothing more could she 
induce him to say. 

‘““Now, Treherne,” said Martin, as they approached the inn, 
breaking a long silence, which his companion had carefully respected, 
‘“‘T give you notice that Iam done up. This sort of thing is harder 
than a seventy miles gallop. I am going in for a quiet pipe, and 
when we have had some dinner we must get a trap and catch the 
night train. You'll see to all that.” 

“ All right,” said Joel, cheerfully. 

The scenes and the atmosphere, the novelty of which so strangely 
oppressed his friend, were to him refreshingly homelike. When he 
had made the due arrangements for their departure, he was quite 
ready to chat with the friendly host and hostess ; and with Cornish 
acuteness he so contrived the chatting that nearly all the information 
came from their side. 

He learnt a great deal about Highlevels, and how “ Madam,” as 
Mrs. Salisbury was styled, had hard work to keep up appearances 
and make both ends meet, her income being partly swallowed up in 
paying off incumbrances. How no one but herself could manage as 
she did, always the lady, and yet spending so little on herself, and not 
allowing a stick on the premises to be wasted. How no love was lost 
between her and her son-in-law, Sir Jesse Strahan, though her care 
had saved his daughter from dying as all his other children did ; 
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and how, as the servants all knew, let him send what he pleased for 
Miss Strahan, Madam never shared a crumb or drop—what Miss 
Strahan couldn’t use was given away in her name. It was the same 
with everything in the house. All the money Sir Jesse paid was laid 
out on Miss Strahan’s rooms, or dress, or education, and she had 
many things allowed her that Madam wouldn’t have for herself. 
They did say that she was spoilt, poor young lady, and that Madam, 
who was sadly put out if young folks in the village didn’t mind what 
was said to’em, put up with a deal from her own grand-daughter, 
fearing to do her harm, for she was not quite like other girls. The 
doctor must be making a good thing of her case, he was there so 
often, and it was well for him he had that to fall back upon, for his 
house didn’t stand him in much, sure-ly. Know the people who 
kept it? They rather thought they did: and how the doctor could 
be so blind, or so busy, as not to see ¢hezr little game, was not to be 
understood. Why, the place was a fortune to those two old people: 
rent free, coal and candle allowed, the garden, the trout-stream, their 
poultry and their pigs—one thing and another, they must be making 
money by the hatful; and keeping him out of his by the stories they 
whispered about the house. Parcel of stuff about mysteries and noises ! 
It was all very true about poor Mrs. Nelson—and ¢ha¢ story had never 
been cleared up ; but who wouldn’t be skeary on a dark windy night, 
if they had been told that sights had been seen and sounds heard. 
When people are always expecting something, they fancy it, if it isn’t 
there. However, the Medlands had their share of trouble, in spite 
of their cleverness, for that son of theirs was a constant thorn in 
their sides: and the question was how much longer Madam would 
go on bearing with him. 

“‘Tt’s wonderful,” said the good hostess, warmly, ‘“ what patience . 
she has had, and how much she has tried to do for the lads in this 
place. Some have turned out well—eh, Sam? You can tell us 
something of that. And some have just run counter to every good 
thing she taught them. There was Jack Cheveril, now—I wonder 
what’s become of him.” 

‘I did hear he had gone to Australia—that, was some years ago,” ° 
said the landlord. ‘He came of a bad lot, and he went the way of” 
his breed.” __ 

Joel, interested, asked a question or two: which soon set the good 
woman reviving the almost forgotten story of how Madam—who was 
younger then, but always full of spirit—had been woke one night 
by some one trying to break open her jewel-drawer, and- how she 
called him by his name, and ordered him to put everything down, 
and be off that minute—and, wonderful to relate, he obeyed her, and 
she saved her jewels. 

“And you must know, sir, though we shouldn’t talk of this to 
everybody, they were diamonds worth I don’t know how much, 
collected by Madam’s father, who had a great love for them. And 
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hard pushed as she has sometimes been for money, nothing will ever 
induce her to part with them. I think it is a sort of vow she once 
made that they shall go as they are to her children or their children ; 
and there’s only poor little Missy left, and whether she’ll ever live 
to enjoy them, goodness only knows.” 

‘“‘ And that robber, who didn’t rob, you say, was Jack Cheveril ? ” 

“ Just so; and he run away that night, and never come back— 
leastways, one man saw him, years after, skulking about the grounds 
at Lowlevels, which was then under repair, and empty. But Jack 
Cheveril disappeared when spoken to, and no one ever heard of him 


afterwards.” 


CHAPTER XII. 


HOW GABRIEL PLEADED HIS CAUSE. 


“Ts that you, Forrest ?” 

“No, my dear fellow; nothing half so grand. Something more 
like park scenery,” said Hartley Carroll. 

“Come in, then. You are just the same as ever.” 

‘‘ You are not. The man I was proud to call my friend would 
have known better than to get into such a mess as this—to say 
nothing of keeping innocent people waiting for dinner. What do you 
mean by it, Bruce?” 

“Don’t sit down on my bed, and I will tell you. Carroll, have 
you the remotest idea of the kind of life this good fellow leads?” 

“What, old Davie? He is as good as gold—I know that; but 
his line is not much in ny way. Edith knows more about him than 
I do.” 

‘She has worked with him, and for him; I know that. I lie here 
thinking of it—fancying her moving about these streets and courts, 
showing them that all the sweetness of the world is not out of their 
reach ; that it can come to them, even to their doors. When will it 
come to mine ?” 

“‘ Don’t excite yourself, dear fellow ; suppose we try to understand 
each other with a little plain speaking. You know she is my sister.” 

“Ves, and that you are my old friend. You are not against me, 
Carroll, are you? You will give me hope?” 

He stretched out his hand, which Hartley took in his own. 

“‘ My dear Bruce, if she cares for you, and you for her, I am not 
called upon to make things unpleasant. It is not for me to answer 
for Edith, especially as she has not yet heard from you ; but my wife 
is below, and if you like to consult with her she may give us a hint 
what to do next.” 

“ How good she is to come and see me! Pull the big chair this 
way—it is the only lounge in the house—kept for infirm patients— 
we won't tell her that. Clear the doctor’s stuff from the table, and 
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throw that red blanket of mine across the bed. There—now we 
are more ship-shape, and a little less like a hospital ward.” 

Hartley found his wife in David Forrest’s little parlour, lined with 
bookshelves and cupboards ; the only ornaments a few choice photo- 
graphs of sacred pictures, and some specimens of Ammergau wood- 
carving, the gifts of friends. The aspect from the windows was as dull 
cas the windows themselves, the shadow of London overspreading 
everything, in spite of daily watchfulness and cleanly care. The 
housekeeper, Mrs. Honest, was standing talking to her, and both 
turned eagerly to hear Hartley’s report of the patient. 

“‘ He is talking poetry to so awful an extent that the sooner some 
dull thing happens to him—marriage, we'll say—to rub off his 
romance, the safer it will be for the world. Did you ever have such 
a patient before, Mrs. Honest? Tiny,” he continued, “come up- 
stairs ; that poor fellow wants to ask your advice.” 

She rose to comply, but’ lingered, gazing wistfully round the 
capattme-nt and out of the dingy window-panes. 

“IT was never here before ; I wonder what this kind of life can he? 
I should hate it, of course, for myself ; but if one could ‘oe tratis- 
formed for once, like the man who was caliph for a day, I should 
like to get an idea of what they see to make ‘aie 7. ee 

‘Suppose you adopt the style for six months, my tnt the’ 
be a vast relief to my pocket. vey ey 

“Vou are always catnking of your pocket.” 

“Tt is time s6imé one did. Unless we take care it will not 
*trouble anybody long. Strahan will never forgive us, Tiny. I could 
‘see that last night.” R 

“‘T don’t want his forgiveness. He never deserved her, and he will 
never have her now, and I am gladof it. J wish you had nothing 
to do with him.” 

It was curious, she thought, a5 sh 2 eTw aL oy 
uncarpeted staircase, for a rich - ~ © followed her husband up the 
‘ that.she should never kpr- woman, as she was supposed to be 
‘stances. Whateve~ Ww what it was to be in really easy circum. 
‘some meferen- oe they did, it seemed to her, must always have 
cat the r_, © 'O theirmoney matters. Was there anything gnawing 


the’. en enemy at work d : 
i She knes : Sead ork devouring 
Hartley was all right. lignes: of business, but she was siire 


‘ . would sit j : 
Edith’s affairs were settled, and t in committee as soon as 


: see if th 
and her sanguine temperament Peart. better ; 


rose again as she imagi 


appear in the 
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f behind her on one 
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of the arms, looking 
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very anxious about you,” 
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nervously, “but I hope you will soon be well enough to keep your 
appointment.” 

He smiled at the word. ‘Do you know what that appointment 
is?” 

He spoke slowly, as if with an effort. She smiled in return, and 
put her hand kindly on his. 

** How can I know what nobody has told me? Of course I am 
woman enough to try and guess; and guess wrong, very likely.” 

“‘ Most likely,” put in a voice over her head. 

Gabriel caressed the small fingers, and kept them in his own. 

“You must know, Mrs. Carroll. Have I any chance? Will you 
tell me to hope ?” 

“Will you tell me what it is you are hoping for? We must take: 
nothing for granted.” 

“You do not know, then, that I had your father’s consent if I 
returned with a fortune in five years?” 

‘Consent to what ?” 

#*To my trying to win the object of my life—your sister Edith.” 

« Did vou ever tell Edith this ?” 

“No: he miade me promise to hold no communication with her 
till my return. I coitld only hope that somebody knew why I was: 
silent. He never told you, or her? Well, I have no right to com- 
plain ; only it is hard that, now I may speak, I am: laid here like 2 
log. My hand is not steady enough to write—what can I do?” 

** You can trust your friends, and they will do what they can for 
you. Only no one can answer for Edith but herself, and she could not 
be expected to guess what she was not meant to know.” 

‘‘She knows more than you think. Ask her”—his voice became 
the more touchingly earnest that his strength was beginning to fail— 
% ask her if she remembers the last evening I spent at your father’s 
house. You were awav. but Miss Ford was there, and she had been 
telling tig of a friend of hers wid had been working hard in a South 


American house of business for five yeatS that he might save money 
enough to present his bride, on their wedding-day, with the object of 
her ambition—a superb set of diamonds. There weré many remarks 
made on both parties, and one lady observed it was worth while 
to wait five years for such a gift. Your sister said—I hear her voice 
as I repeat it—‘it was worth while to wait five years for such a 
man.’ The thought flashed across me then—would she wait for 
me? I went to your father—told him my position exactly, and that: 
I would sacrifice everything to the one task of making money, if he 
would give me five years to do it in. He was kind, but decided ;, 
her peace must not be disturbed, but if I chose to take my chance 
of finding her free on my return, and if I did return in five years 
with a competence, he would not object to my suit—nay, he would 
go farther—he would even approve it. I gave up the army and 
went to Sidney, where I have friends in business, and where I began 
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a course of disheartening struggles after fortune, which kept me on 

the grind for four years. With the fifth everything took a turn, and 

my success was something marvellous when once it began. Hartley 
shall see our accounts and judge for himself.” 

** And those few words from her were enough ? You did not even 
ask what she felt for you ?” 

*“*T gave my word that I would neither speak nor write ; only my 
friend Philip Forrest knew why I went, and I heard from him now 
and then, and it kept up my hope. Those words were always in my 
ears, but they bound her to nothing; I went at my own risk, and 
would have gone had it been ten years instead of five. If that knock 
on the head had been just a little harder, they and I should have ended 
our course together.” 

There was a short silence—on his part from weariness, on hers 
from emotion. Hartley touched her shoulder by way of warning, 
then arranged Gabriel’s pillows, and handed him some lemonade. 

** Come, Tiny,” he said, “I don’t know much about sick-rooms, 
‘ but I feel pretty clear that we shall hear of it if we let him talk any 
more. You know enough to explain matters at home.” 

‘“‘T know enough to explain what has often puzzled us both,” said 
Tiny, ‘the weight on Edith’s spirits. If she guessed that you were 
gone on her account she has been reproaching herself for having sent 
you; and that, with her, means a great deal. She hasa right to know 
the truth now, and I will take care she does at once—if she is well 
enough to listen. But the fact is,” watching Gabriel’s eager eyes and 
parted lips, ‘‘the news that came last night, when we had been ex- 
pecting an old friend to dinner, rather upset her nerves. She quite 
frightened Alice Kerr by fainting away.” 

‘God bless her! Is she better to-day ?” 

‘* Yes ; I left her asleep on her sofa, with Alice keeping guard.” 

‘** Dear child! I owe her a great deal. LLook—I have my picture 
safe. Forrest stuck it up there to cheer my eyes. He saw the like- 
ness directly. | Mrs. Carroll, remember, your sister must not be 
agitated—never mind me. You will let me know how she is—and it 
is only holding out a little bit longer.” 

“T will take care,” said she, kindly, as she rose to go, “if you in 
turn will promise me to keep yourself calm and quiet—for her sake. 
Don’t let me hear I have done you harm by coming.” 

** You have done me a world of good,” he replied, ‘‘and I promise 
they shall all see it.” 

He pressed her hand to his lips, relinquished it with a smile, and 
turned his face to the wall. So still did he lie that Mrs. Honest came 
up at last to see what could be the matter. 

“Well, Tiny, what do you think?” asked Hartley, as they drove 
home. 

“Think ?. Why, if I were Edith, I should be afraid to marry him. 
He deserves a great deal too much.” 
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Never had Edith Leicester understood what humiliation meant till 
she recovered from her fainting fit, and became aware how she had 
exposed the state of her feelings. Having been left to the care of 
her sister and friend, she had not to encounter the surprise or 
curiosity of the other eyes which had seen her weakness ; but she: 
knew they had seen it, and her sense of shame was almost over- 
powering. Neither Clare nor Alice let fall a word to imply that her 
agitation had been more than was natural; but she could look 
neither of them in the face, and was glad to be left alone in the dark 
to give her emotion free vent on her pillow. 

In point of fact, her swoon was only the last stage of a long 
struggle with mental suffering, whose effects, now she had once given 
way, told on her strength. The night passed in alternations of 
feverish dreams and restless oppression, and morning found her with 
a miserable headache, resulting in giddiness and prostration. It was. 
not till past the middle of the day that by resolute exertion she suc- 
ceeded in dressing. But she was glad to lie down on her sofa 
immediately afterwards, and gradually sank into a profound sleep, 
which lasted several hours. 

She awoke at last. The room wore an aspect of singular comfort 
and cheerfulness ; the fire burned clearly ; Nurse Ellis’s little kettle 
was singing on the hob ; the tea was set out on a small round table, 
and Clare and Alice were sitting, one in an arm-chair, the other on a 
stool, watching for her to wake. Their brightened faces attracted her 
notice directly. She tried to ask if there were any news, but her lips 
and throat were parched. Tiny rose and kissed her. 

“He is going on as well as possible, dear—and I hope by this. 
time he has had his tea, as we are going to have; and then I must 
do a very unpleasant thing for a person with a tolerable opinion 
of herself in general—confess myself to have been in the wrong. 
Hand her a cup, Alice, and don’t look so precocious, child, when 
your elders are in a penitential mood, and acknowledging their little 
mistakes. I know what you have been about—sketching, at the 
expense of your eyes, you mercenary little thing.” 

“Tt is only a study,” pleaded Alice. ‘I couldn’t help it, as she 
ay there.” 

“That is all very fine, but if you are going to put her into a 
picture, please let it be as our friend Kunigund ; and Hartley shall 
take you to the Zoological Gardens to study lions and tigers. Never 
mind about Delorges ; we will find a model for him later.” 

Alice stole a glance at Edith, drank her cup of tea without re- 
plying, and went quietly out of the room. Mrs. Carroll nodded 
approvingly. 

‘“‘ That is a sensible little monkey, I must say. Well, my dear, 
you are waiting for my confession. It is rather hard upon me to 
have to make it—as hard as it is for you to spend Ash 
Wednesday on the sofa; but we can’t pick and choose our own 
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penances, and mine is to own I made the awkward mistake of flatter- 
ing myself I was more attractive than was the case. In short, I find 
I had no more to do with the expatriation of Gabriel Bruce than the 
man in the moon, or the Speaker of the House of Commons. 
Kunigund threw her glove among the kangaroos and dingoes, and he 
jumped in after it, and has brought it back full of Australian gold ; 
and being of gentler temper than his prototype, he wants to lay it at her 
feet instead of throwing it in her face. Do you forgive my blunder ? ” 

“You have been to see him—he has spoken to you ?” 

‘“‘ Hartley and I have both been there, and we have both come to the 
same conclusion—that your happiness lies at your feet, and that you 
have only to stoop and pick it up. He is ordered to be kept cheer- 
ful; and you know best how that is to be done in David Forrest’s 
peaceful hermitage, with bare walls and floor, and nothing to look at 
as he lies in bed.” 

“‘Tt all seems a dream to me,” said Edith, whose tears were 
dropping fast. ‘Clare, you said you must confess to me—let me 
confess to you. When you told me ¢hat—that which you then 
believed—and I thought that after all I had been suffering these five 
years from a delusion, I cannot describe what I felt. I hardly 
knew what I said or what I did during the evening; but I do 
remember that I began to listen to Sir Jesse Strahan’s civilities, and 
tried to think what life would be united to a man like that, whom I 
could not love and did not esteem. ‘The pain it gave me was a sort 
of relief, as dulling the other, so much harder to bear. But I have 
been wondering since whether you observed—whether he could have 
thought ” 

“That you were less distant than usual? We noticed that. I 
fancied you were doing it on Alice’s account ; but Sir Jesse looked 
more inclined to hope than he ever had before.” 

“‘ T never meant to mislead him. If I did I must ask his forgiveness 
too. Forgiveness is all I can hope for now”—she smiled through 
her tears. ‘I thought last night that I might never hear it spoken— 
though I was sure I had seen it in Gabriel’s face. Oh, how often I 
have repented of my hasty words—how I have prayed to be pardoned 
for selfishly stinging his generous nature to sacrifice his all to our 
dread of what the world calls poverty! It was my doing, you say-— 
he told you so?” 

‘He told me all he had voice for,” said Mrs. Carroll: and she 
repeated what Gabriel had said, and described his looks and the 
effect produced on herself, rightly judging that nothing would so 
effectually aid her sister’s recovery. In her secret soul she had felt 
not a little injured at having been kept all this time in the dark, but 
she waived all thoughts of self, and devoted the next hour to cheer- 
ing Edith with praise of Gabriel and bright pictures of their happy 
future. That he had been hardly dealt with, they must all admit 
and that he richly deserved the best reward they could give him. 
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“Only don’t spoil him at first, Edith, by being too yielding, and 
treating him too much like a hero and martyr.” 

Edith only smiled ; but the tender glow in her eyes betrayed that 
at that moment no claim would have appeared beyond his due. 
Her sister left her at last to muse over past and present, as she had 
not dared to do before, with thankful anticipations of the future. And 
when Alice ventured to peep in she saw Miss Leicester on her knees, 
with her face hidden in her hands. 

*‘ It looks as if she were trying to give him up, from a sense of 
duty, or something,” thought Alice. ‘‘ People don’t think of saying 
their prayers when they have just got all they wish for. Ah, dear me! 
if the case were mine, no duty should stand in my way: and I don’t 
see why it should in hers. I suppose I must be content as a sort of 
Nydia, looking on at Glaucus and Ione, and a ministering angel to 
each in turn—but it is not quite as pleasant as it looks.” 

Edith came down in the evening, looking pale and languid, but 
pronouncing herself much better, and by general consent no topic 
was introduced that was not cheerfully and hopefully handled. If 
Hartley and Clare had their misgivings they kept them back, not 
naming them even to themselves. Whether they would have done 
so had they realised the state of the case, we are not called upon to 
decide. 

Certain it is, however, that Edith’s night of distress was rest and 
peace compared with that passed by Sir Jesse Strahan, convinced, by 
the evidence of his own eyes, that in Gabriel Bruce he had a favoured, 
almost victorious, rival. He had said very little, but Hartley Carroll 
understood his reticence, and began from that moment making up his 
mind for the worst; and perhaps reckoning, half unconsciously, on 
being rescued by Gabriel’s hard-won gold. 

‘< Tf they marry soon, and Gabriel puts his money into our business, 
we shall do splendidly,” he said to his wife; and though she shrank 
from hearing it said in words, she saw at once that it was their best 
chance of ridding themselves of .an ally who might at any moment 
become a dangerous foe. 

That the same thought should cross Sir Jesse’s mind was only to 
be expected, and all night long his fertile brain was revolving schemes 
to appease his gnawing jealousy. He hardly knew how much he had 
hoped till he saw cause for despair. Accustomed through life to 
regard nothing as an obstacle that could either be overleaped or 
undermined, it is not surprising that he should begin now to cast 
about for an instrument such as he had found before. There was one 
nearer at hand than he supposed. 

Sir Jesse’s coffee and letters were brought to him at his usual early 
hour. He had skimmed the contents of most of the letters in a 
preoccupied way, before he perceived a handwriting to which he was 
never indifferent. An envelope of fashionable size and quality and a 
gilt monogram more intricate than graceful assorted somewhat lamely 
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with the childish, straggling letters of the address; but he was so 
accustomed to this, and to finding the contents of the weekly epistle 
in harmony with the penmanship, that the following communication 
was really a surprise. 


‘* Highlevels, Ash Wednesday. 

“* My Dear Papa,—I am going to tell you something wonderful which 
will bea great surprise. I have been digging for gold in our orchard, 
and found a real nugget under an apple-tree!!! It must not be 
talked about, or people will be digging all the apple-trees up to see 
if they can find any more. I am the only young lady in all Devon 
who has found gold under an apple-tree. I will tell you how it was. 
I went to church with grandmamma and nearly tumbled out, and a 
tall man-servant caught me up, and his name is Joel Treherne. I 
like him very much—I wish he was my servant. He and the other 
man came to get Lowlevels for their master, Mr. Bruce, who has been 
digging for gold in Australia, and they showed me how, but I must 
not try again, or I may lose my good luck. I want you to see my 
nugget, that you may tell me how much it is worth. Perhaps Mr. 
Bruce will help us to find some more when he is at Lowlevels. 
Grandmamma sends her love. 

“Your affectionate daughter, 
“ MyRA STRAHAN, 

‘* P.S.—Please send my coral charm if it is mended.” 


‘*¢ Poor child—poor child!” he muttered to himself several times, 
as he turned to the beginning of the letter and read it through again. 
“‘ Either she was dreaming, or that grandmother of hers is allowing 
her to keep nice company. Bruce’s servants pretending to find gold ! 
—impertinent, to say the least of it, if true. But what can have 
made Bruce fix on that particular house ?” 

He mused a little longer, and then rang the bell for his servant : 
who promptly appeared with the morning papers. Sir Jesse opened 
the Zimes, and stood looking at it with his back to the fire while Sim- 
monds was removing the breakfast things. 

‘‘ By the way, Simmonds,” he said, when this operation was nearly 
completed, “you were telling me something yesterday which I had 
not time to attend to—something about that Australian servant of 
Mr. Bruce’s, were you not?” 

‘Yes, Sir Jesse. I met with a person who had known him in 
Australia, and he told me several things about him, Sir Jesse.” 

“Ts there anything against him ? ” 

“ Against the young man himself, sir? Oh, no—he was bred up 
in the bush, Jones said, and his father was a squatter, as they call 
them there ; one of the poorer settlers, who just made ends meet. 
His son is a wonderful shot and rider—could break in any horse 
in the colony, I believe, sir. They used to call him the Ironhand, 
and to relate all kinds of adventures that he had been in.” 
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‘Then your friend Jones is a friend of his, I suppose ?” 

“‘ Why, no, Sir Jesse. He gave me to understand that this Martin, 
and, indeed, his master too, had treated him very badly. I drew him 
on to talk, you see, sir, over his glass. 

‘What is he himself?” # 

‘Well, sir, he seems a very handy fellow, can do almost any- 
thing ; and I promised to try and find him work. He is clever at 
goldsmith’s or jeweller’s work, sir—I gave him a little job yester- 
day, and he has just brought it back. You wouldn’t know the thing 
had ever been mended, Sir Jesse.” ' 

“‘T have a trinket here of Miss Strahan’s that she wants to have 
mended. Could he do it, do you think ? ” 

‘I daresay he could, sir. Shall I give it to him ?” 

“Yes. No—send him up. I must explain it to himself.” 

Simmonds withdrew. He understood perfectly that his master had 
some private motive, but was too well bred to take notice. 

In a few minutes he returned, ushered Mr. Jones into the apart- 
ment, and then went back to his own breakfast, a much more 
elaborate affair than that of his master. The latter took no notice of 
Jones at first, but went on reading his paper. Jones advanced quietly 
to the table, and stood there, in an attitude of respectful patience, 
waiting the great man’s pleasure. 

“Ah!” said Sir Jesse, at last, carelessly folding the Z%mes 
together, and leaning his elbow on the chimney-piece ; ‘‘ you are a 
handy workman in jewellery, I hear.” 

‘**T have always given satisfaction, Sir Jesse. I shall be proud to 
be in your service again,” was the reply, in a low steady voice, which 
startled the listener. 

‘* Again? My good friend, I have not the honour of your ac- 
quaintance. Did you ever work for me before ?” 

** Yes, Sir Jesse—some years ago.” 

“How? When?” 

** When I was employed by old Mr. Oram, Sir Jesse.” 

The rich contractor turned deadly pale. His hand clutched the 
marble on which his arm had been resting. 

‘Oram? Then your name is not—not Jones—you are 

. TI would rather be called Jones, at present, Sir Jesse ; but to you 
I am not afraid to give my real name. I am Darch Williams.” 


” 





(Zo be continued.) 

















HELEN’S CURATE. 


SUMMONS from Mr. Brandon meant a summons. And I 

don’t think I should have dared to disobey one any more than 

I should those other summonses issued by courts of law. He was 
my guardian, and he let me know it. 

But I was hardly pleased that the mandate should have come for 
me just this one particular day. We were at Crabb Cot: Helen, 
Anna, and William Whitney had come to it for a week’s visit; and I 
did not care to lose a day with them. It had to be lost, however. 
Mr. Brandon had ordered me to be with him as early as possible in 
the morning: so that I must get off betimes to catch the first train. 

It was a cold bleak day towards the end of February: sleet falling 
now and then, the east wind blowing like mad, and cutting me in two 
as I stood at the hall door. Nobody else was downstairs yet, and I 
had swallowed my breakfast standing. 

Shutting the door after me, and making a rush down the walk 
between the evergreens for the gate, I ran against Lee, the Timberdale 
postman, who was coming in, with the letters, on his shaky legs. His 
face, shaded by its grey locks, straggling and scanty, had a queer kind 
of fear upon it. 

“Mr. Johnny, I’m thankful to meet you ; I was thinking what luck 
it would be if I could,” said he, trembling. ‘“‘ Perhaps you will stand 
my friend, sir. Look here.” 

Of the two letters he handed to me, one was addressed to: Mrs. 
Todhetley ; the other to Helen Whitney. And this last had got its 
envelope pretty nearly burnt off. The letter inside could be opened 
by anybody, and some of the scorched writing lay exposed. 

‘**If the young lady would but forgive me—and hush it up, Mr. 
Johnny!” he pleaded, his poor worn face taking a piteous hue. 
“The Miss Whitneys are both very nice, kind young ladies; and 
perhaps she will.” 

‘“* How was it done, Lee ?” 

‘“‘ Well, sir, I was lighting my pipe. It is a smart journey here, all 
the way from Timberdale—and I had to take the long round to-day 
instead of the Ravine, because there was a newspaper for the Stone 
House. The east wind was blowing right through me, Mr. Johnny ; 
and I thought if I hada bit of a smoke I might get along better. 
And a spark must have fallen on the letter while I was lighting my 
pipe, and I did not see it till the letter was all aflame in my hand. 
If—if you could but stand my friend, sir, and—and perhaps give the 
letter to the young lady yourself, so that the Squire does not see it— 
and ask her to forgive me.” 


One could but pity him, poor worn man. Lee had had pecks of 
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trouble, and it had told upon him, making him old before his time. 
Now and then when it was a bad winter’s morning, and the Squire 
caught sight of him, he would tell him to go into the kitchen and get 
a cup of hot coffee. Taking the two letters from him to do what 
I could, I carried them indoors. 

Putting Helen’s with its tindered cover into an envelope, I wrote 
a line in pencil, and slipped it in also. ‘‘ Dear Helen,—Poor old Lee 
has had a mishap and burnt your letter in lighting his pipe. He 
wants you to forgive it and not to tell the Squire. No real damage 
is done, so please be kind.—J. L.” Directing this to her, I sent it 
to her room by Hannah, and made a final start for the train. 

And this was what happened afterwards. 

Hannah took the letter to Helen, who was in the last stage of 
dressing, just putting the finishing ornamental touches to her hair. 
Staring at the state her letter was in, she read the few words I had 
written, and then went into a passion at what Lee had done. Helen 
Whitney was as good-hearted a girl as ever lived, but hot and hasty in 
temper, saying anything that came uppermost when put out. She, 
by the help of time, had got over the smart left by the summary 
collapse of her marriage, and had ceased to abuse Mr. Richard Foliott. 
All that was now a thing of the past. And, not having had a spark 
of love for him, he was the more easily forgotten. 

“The wicked old sinner!” she burst out: and with emphasis so 
startling, that Anna, reading by the window, dropped her prayer-book. 

“Helen! What is the matter?” 

“* That’s the matter,” flashed Helen, showing the half-burnt enve- 
lepe and scorched letter, and flinging on the table the piece of paper 
I had slipped inside. Anna took the latter up and read it. 

“Poor old man! It was only an accident, Helen; and I suppose, 
as Johnny says, no real damage is done. You must not say any- 
thing about it.” 

‘Must I not!” was Helen’s tart retort. 

“Who is the letter from?” 

“Never you mind.” 

“* But is it from home ?” 

“Tt is from Mr. Leafchild, if you must know.” 

“Qh,” said Anna, shortly. For that a flirtation, or something of 
the kind, had been going on between Helen and the curate, Leaf- 
child, and that it would not be likely to find favour at Whitney Hall, 
she was quite aware of. 

“Mr. Leafchild writes about the school,” added Helen, after 
reading the letter; perhaps tendering the information as an apology 
for its having come at all. ‘‘ Those two impudent girls, Kate and 
Judith Dill, have been setting Miss Barn at defiance, and creating 
no end of insubordination.” 

With the last word, she was leaving the room; the letter in her 
pocket, the burnt envelope in her hand. Anna stopped her. 
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“You are not going to show that, are you, Helen? Please don’t.” 
“‘ Mr. Todhetley ought to see it—and call Lee to account for his 
carelessness. Why, he might have burnt the letter!” 

“Yes, of course it was careless. But I daresay it will be a 
lesson to him. He is very poor and old, Helen. Pray don’t tell 
the Squire! he might make so much commotion over it, and then 
you would be sorry. Johnny asks you not.” 

Helen knitted her brow, but put the envelope into her pocket 
with the letter; not conceding with at all a good grace, and went 
down nodding her head in semi-defiance. The cream of the sting 
lay no doubt in the fact that the letter was Mr. Leafchild’s, and that: 
other eyes than her own might have seen it. 

She did not say anything at the breakfast-table, though Anna sat 
upon thorns lest she should: Helen was so apt to speak upon 
impulse. The Squire talked of riding out ; Whitney said he would 
go with him: Tod seemed undecided what he should do. Mrs. 
Todhetley read to them the contents of her letter—which was from 
Mary Blair. 

“‘T shall ‘go for a walk,” announced Helen, when the rest had 
dispersed. ‘‘Come and get your things on, Anna.” 

‘But I don’t care to go out,” said Anna. “It is a very disagree- 
able day. And I meant to help Mrs. Todhetley with the frock she 
is making for Lena.” 

“You can help, her when you come back. I am not going 
through that Crabb Ravine by myself.” 

“ Through Crabb Ravine !” 

“Yes, I want to go to Timberdale.” 

It never occurred to Anna that the errand to Timberdale could 
have any connection with the morning’s mishap. She put her things: 
on without more ado—Helen had always domineered over her, just 
as Tod did over me—and the two girls went out together. 

‘“ Halloa!” cried Tod, who was standing by the pigeon-house. 
“Where are you off to?” 

“‘Timberdale,” replied Helen. And Tod turned and walked with 
them. 

They were well through the Ravine, and close on to the entrance 
of Timberdale, before Helen said a word of what she had in her 
mind. Pulling the burnt envelope and the letter out then, she 
showed them to Tod. 

“What do you think of that for a piece of carelessness ?” she 
asked: and forthwith told him the whole story. Tod, hasty and 
impulsive, took the matter up as warmly as she had done. 

“‘ Lee ought to be reported for this—and punished. There might 
have been a bank-note in the letter.” 

“Of course there might,” assented Helen. ‘And for Johnny 
Ludlow to want to excuse him, and ask me to hush it up!” 

“Just like Johnny! In such things he is an out-and-out muff. 
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How would the world go on, I wonder, if Johnny ruled it? You 
ought to have shown it to the Squire at once, Helen.” 

“So I should but for Johnny and Anna. As they had asked me 
not, I did not quite like to fly direct in their faces. But I am going 
to show it to your postmaster at Timberdale.” 

“Oh, Helen!” involuntarily breathed Anna. And Tod looked up. 

“‘ Don’t mind her,” said Helen. ‘“ She and Johnny are just alike— 
making excuses for everybody. Rymer the chemist is postmaster, 
is he not ?” 

“ Rymer’s dead—don’t you remember that, Helen? Before he 
died, he gave up the post-office business. Salmon, the grocer oppo- 
site, took to it.” 

This Salmon was brother to the Salmon (grocer and draper) at 
South Crabb. Both were long-headed men, and flourishing tradesmen 
in their small way. 

“ Poor old Lee!” cried Tod, with a shade of pity. ‘He is too 
ailing and feeble : we have often said it. But of course he must be 
taught not to set fire to the letters.” 

Anna’s eyelashes were wet. ‘Suppose, by your complaining, you 
should get him turned out of his post?” she suggested, with the timid 
deference she might have observed to a duke—but in the presence 
of those two she always lost her courage. Tod answered her gently. 
When he was gentle to anybody, it was to her. 

“No fear of that, Anna. Salmon will blow old Lee up, and there’ 


“be an end of it. Whose letter was it, Helen?” 


“Tt was from Mr. Leafchild—about our schools,” answered Helen, 
turning her face”’away that he might not see its sudden rush of colour. 

Well, they made their complaint to Salmon: who was properly 
indignant and said he would look into it, Tod putting in a word for 
the offender, Lee. ‘We don’t want him reported to head-quarters, 
or anything of that kind, you know, Salmon. Just give him a repri- 
mand, and warn him to be cautious in the future.” 

“T’ll see to him, sir,” nodded Salmon. 

Being so near, they thought they would call on Herbert Tanerton 
and Grace at the Rectory; next, they just looked in at Timberdale 
Court—Robert Ashton’s. Altogether, what with one delay and 
another, they arrived at home when lunch was nearly over. And 
who should be sitting there, but Sir John Whitney! He had come 
over unexpectedly to pass an hour or two. 

Helen Whitney was very clever in her way : but she was apt to 
be forgetful at times, as all the rest of us are. One thing she had 
totally and entirely forgotten to-day—and that was, to ask Tod not 
to speak of the letter. So that when the Squire assailed them with 
reproaches for being late, Tod, unconscious that he was doing wrong, 
blurted out the truth. A letter from Mr. Leafchild to Helen had 
been partly burnt by old Lee, and they had been to Timberdale to 
complain to Salmon. 
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“A letter from Leafchild to Helen!” cried out Sir John. “ That 
must be a mistake. Leafchild would not presume to write to Helen.” 

She grew whiter than snow. Sir John had turned from the table 
to face her, and she dared not run away. The Squire was staring 
and frowning at the news of old Lee’s sin, denouncing him hotly, 
and demanding to see the letter. 

“Ves, where is this letter?” asked Sir John. ‘Let me see it, 
Helen.” 

‘“‘Tt—it was about the schools, papa.” 

*‘ About the schools! Like his impudence! What have you to 
do with the schools? Give me the letter.” 

‘My gracious me, burn a letter!” cried the Squire. ‘Lee must 
be in his dotage. The letter, my dear, the letter; we must see it.” 

Between them both, Helen was in a corner. She might have been 
capable of telling a white fib and saying she had not the letter, 
rather than let her father see it. Anna, who knew she had it in her 
pocket, went for nobody; but Tod knew it also. Tod, suspecting 
no complications, was holding out his hand for her to produce it. With 
trembling lips, and fingers that shook in terror, she slowly drew it 
forth. Sir John took the letter from her, the Squire caught hold of 
the burnt envelope. 

There was not a friendly hole in the floor for Helen to drop through. 
She escaped by the door to hide herself and her hot cheeks. For 
this was neither more nor less than a love-letter from the curate, 
and Sir John had taken it to the window to read it in the better 
light. 

‘Bless my heart and mind!” cried he when he had mastered its 
contents, just such an exclamation as the Squire would have made. 
‘“‘ He—he—lI believe the fellow means to make love to her! What 
a false-hearted parson he must be! Come here, Todhetley.” 

To see the two old heads poring over the letter together through 
their spectacles was something good, Tod said, when he told me 
all this later. It was just a love letter and nothing less, but with- 
out a word of love in it. But not a bad love letter of its kind; 
rather a sensible one. After telling Helen about the tracasserie in 
the parish school (which must have afforded him just the excuse for 
writing that he may have lacked), the curate went on to say a little 
bit about their mutual “ friendship,” and finished up by begging Helen 
to allow him to speak to Sir John and Lady Whitney, for he could 
not bear to think that by keeping silent they were deceiving them. 
“As honourable a letter in its way as you could wish to hear read,” 
observed Tod ; for Sir John and the Squire had read it aloud between 
them for the benefit of the dining-room. 

“This comes of having grown-up daughters,” bewailed poor Sir 
John. Leafchild ought to be put in the pillory—And where’s 
Helen got.to? Where is that audacious girl?” 

Poor Helen caught it hot and strong—Sir John demanding of her, 
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for one thing, whether she had not had enough of encouraging dis- 
reputable young sparks with that Richard Foliott. Poor Helen 
sobbed and choked and hid her head, and finally took courage to 
say that Mr. Leafchild was just a saint on earth—not to be as much 
as named in the same sentence as Richard Foliott. And when I got 
home at night, everybody, from Helen downwards, was in the dumps, 
and Sir John had gone home to make mincemeat of the curate. 





BUTTERMEAD was one of those straggling parishes that often obtain 
in rural districts. Whitney Hall was situated in it, also that famous 
school of ours, Dr. Frost’s, with a sprinkling of other good houses. 
Some farm homesteads lay scattered about ; and the village boasted 
of a street and a half. 

The incumbent of Buttermead was the Rev. Matthew Singleton ; 
his present curate was Charles Leafchild. Mr. Leafchild, though 
eight-and-twenty years of age, was only now ordained deacon, and 
this year at Buttermead was his first in the ministry. At eighteen 
he had gone out to the West Indies, a post having been found for 
him there. He did not go by choice. Being a steady-minded young 
fellow, religiously inclined, he had always wished to be a parson; but 
his father, Dr. Leafchild, a great light among church dignitaries, and 
canon of a cathedral in the north, had set his face against the wish. 
The eldest son was a clergyman, and of his preferment Dr. Leafchild 
could take tolerable care, but he did not know that he could do much 
in that way for his younger sons, and so Charles’s hopes had to go 
to the wall. Spiritual earnestness, however, at length made itself 
heard within him to some purpose; and he resolved, come what 
might, that he would quit money-making for piety. The climate had 
never agreed with him; he had to leave it for home, and then it 
was that he made the change. ‘ You would have been rich in time 
had you stuck to your post,” remonstrated the Reverend Doctor to 
him: “now you may be nothing but a curate all your life.” ‘True, 
father,” was the answer, “but I shall hope to do my duty as 
one.” So Charles Leafchild made himself into a parson, and here 
he was at Buttermead, reading through his first year, partially tabooed 
by his family, and especially by that flourishing divine, the head of it. 

He was a good-looking young man as men go. Rather tall than 
not, with a pale, calm face, brown hair that he wore long, and brown 
eyes that had no end of earnestness in their depths. A more self- 
denying man could not be found ; though as a rule young men are not 
famous for great self-denial. The small stipend given by Mr. Singleton 
had to suffice for all his wants. Leafchild had never said what this 
stipend was; except that he admitted one day it was not more 
than seventy pounds: how much less than that, he did not state. 
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Just a few roods out of the village stood a small dwelling called 
Marigold Cottage. A tidy woman named Bean lived in it with 
her two daughters, one of whom was the paid mistress of the 
national parish girls’-school. Mr. Leafchild lodged here, as the 
. late curate had before him, occupying the spare sitting and bed 
. room. And if Mrs. Bean was to be believed—and she had been 
a veracious woman all her life—three days out of the seven, at 
least, Mr. Leafchild went without meat to his dinner, having given 
it away to some sick or poor creature, who wanted it, he con- 
sidered, worse than he did. A self-denying, earnest, gentle minded 
man; that’s what he was: and perhaps it may be forgiven to 
Helen Whitney that she fell in love with him. 

When Helen went home, more than a year before, carrying with 
her the mortification that came of her broken-off marriage and 
Captain Foliott’s delinquency, she began to do what she had never 
done in her life before, busy herself a little in the parish: perhaps 
as a safety-valve to carry off her superfluous anger. The curate 
was a middle-aged man with a middle-aged wife and two babies, 
and Helen had no scruple in going about with him, here, there, 
and everywhere. To the schools, to the church to practise the 
boys, to visit the poor, went she. But when in a few months that. 
curate’s heart was made glad by a living—two hundred a year- 
and a five-roomed vicarage—and Mr. Leafchild came in his place, 
it was a little different. She did not run about with the new: 
curate as she had with the old, but she did see a good deal of. 
him, and he of her. The result was, they fell in love with one 
another. For the first time in her life the uncertain god, Cupid, 
had pierced the somewhat invulnerable heart of Helen Whitney. 

But now, could anything be so inappropriate, or look more - 
hopeless? Charles Leafchild, B.A. deacon-curate of Buttermead, | 
positively only yet reading for his full title, scantily paid, no pros- - 
pect of anything better, lacking patronage; and Miss Helen 
Whitney, daughter of Sir John Whitney, baronet! Looking at it. 
from a practical point of view, it seemed that he might just. 
as well have expected to woo and wed one of the stars in. 
the sky. 

On the bleak February morning that followed Helen’s expedition. 
to Timberdale, Mr. Leafchild came down from his chamber and: 
entered his sitting-room. The fire, a small one, for Mrs. Bean hadj 
received a general caution to be sparing of his coal, burnt 
brightly in the grate. He stood over it for a minute or two, 
rubbing his slender hands at the blaze: since he left the West 
Indies he had felt the cold more than formerly. Then he turned 
to the breakfast-table; and saw a small portion of cold neck of 
mutton, an uncut loaf, and a pat of butter. His tea stood there, 
already made. 

“If I save the meat, it will do for dinner,” he thought: and 
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proceeded to make his meal of bread and butter. Letty Bean, who 
mostly waited on him, came in. 

“A letter for you, sir,” she said, holding out a note. 

He took it, looked at the handwriting, which was thick and 
sprawly, and not familiar to him, and laid it beside his plate. 

“Sir John Whitney’s footman brought it, sir,” continued Letty, 
volunteering the information: and a hot colour flushed the curate’s 
face as he heard it. He opened it then. Short and peremptory, 
it merely requested the Reverend Charles Leafchild to call upon 
Sir John Whitney that morning at Whitney Hall. 

“‘Ts the man waiting for an answer, Letty ?” 

‘“‘No, sir. He went away as soon as he gave it me.” 

Mr. Leafchild half suspected what had occurred—that Sir John 
must, in some way, have become acquainted with the state of 
affairs. He judged so by the cold, haughty tone of the note: 
hitherto Sir John had always shown himself so friendly. Far from 
being put out, Mr. Leafchild hoped it was so, and went on with 
his breakfast. 

Another interruption. Mrs. Bean this time. She wore a mob 
cap and had lost her teeth. 

“‘Here’s that tipsy Jones come to the door, sir. He says you 
told him to come.” 

“ Ah yes, I did; let him come in,” said the curate. “Is he 
tipsy this morning ?” 

“No, sir, only shaky.—And what shall I get you for dinner, sir, 
to-day? I may as well ask, as I am here.” 

“ That will do,” he answered, pointing to the cold meat. “ And 
please mash the potatoes.” 

Jones came in. He had obeyed the invitation betimes. The 
man was not an incorrigible bad doer, but weak and irresolute. If 
he worked two days, he played and drank three, and his wife and 
children suffered. Mr. Leafchild invited him to a seat by the fire, 
and talked to him long and persuasively, almost as one brother 
might talk to another, and gave him a hot cup of tea. Jones went 
away great in promises and penitence: and about eleven o'clock, the 
curate betook himself to the Hall. 

Of all men living, the Squire perhaps excepted, Sir John was 
about the worst to carry out any troublesome negotiation. He was 
good-hearted, irresolute, and quick-tempered. When Mr. Leafchild 
was shown in, Sir John utterly forgot certain speeches he had 
conned over in his mind, broke down, went into a passion, and told 
the curate he was a designing, impudent villain. 

Though his love for Helen, and that was intense, caused him to 
feel somewhat agitated in the presence of Helen’s father, Mr. Leaf- 
child’s manner was quiet and calm, a very contrast to that of Sir 
John. After a little while, when the baronet had talked himself 
cool, Mr. Leafchild enfered into a history of the affair: telling how 
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he and Miss Whitney had met without any intention of any kind, 
except of that which might be connected with the parish interests, 
and how, with as little intention, a mutual liking—nay, a Jove—had 
sprung up. 

“Ves, that’s all very fine,” said Sir John, shuffling about his steel 
spectacles that were perched on his old red nose. ‘“ You knew she 
was my daughter ; you knew well what you were about.” 

The young man reddened at the reproach. “Sir, indeed you 
misjudge me. I never thought of such a thing as falling in love 
with Miss Whitney until the love had come. Had she been one 
of the most obscure of young women, it would have been all the 
same.” 

“Then you are an idiot for your pains,” retorted Sir John. 
“Why, goodness gracious me! have you not ome single atom of 
common sense? Can’t you see how unfit it is?” 

“My family is a very good one; in point of fact as good as 
yours, Sir John—if you will pardon me for saying so thus freely,” 
urged the curate in his gentle voice. ‘And though “ 

“Oh, bother!” interrupted Sir John, having no argument par- 
ticularly confuting at hand. “That goes for nothing. What are 
your prospects ?” 

“They are not great. Perhaps I ought to say that I have no 
prospects as yet. But, sir R 

‘“Now come! that’s honest. No prospects. And yet you must 
go making love to my daughter !” 

**T have not done that, sir, in one sense—‘ made love.’ Hardly a 
word, I think, has passed between myself and Miss Whitney that you 
might not have heard. But we have, notwithstanding, been fully 
aware of the state of each other’s heart ” 

‘The state of each other’s fiddlestick,” spluttered Sir John. “A 
nice pair of you, I must say! And pray, what did you think it could 
come to?” 

“What Miss Whitney may have thought, I have not presumed to 
ask. For myself, I confess that I am cherishing hopes of the future. 
It is some little time now since I have been wishing to speak to you, 
Sir John: and I intended, if you were so kind as not to entirely 
reject me, to write to my father, Dr. Leafchild, and lay the whole 
case before him. I think he can help me later if he will; and I 
certainly believe he will be only too glad to do it.” 

“Help you to what ?” 

“ To a living.” 

‘And, bless my heart and mind, how long do you suppose you 
might have to wait ? A dozen years. Twenty years, for all you know. 
The curate who was here before you, poor Bell, had been waiting 
more than twenty years for one. He got it last year, and he was 
forty-seven years old.” 

Mr. Leafchild could say nothing to this. 
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“ And a fine living it is, now he has got it!” went on Sir John. 
“No, no, sir: Helen Whitney cannot be dragged into that kind of 
fate.” 

“‘T should be the last to drag her, or wish to drag her, into it. 
Believe that, Sir John. But, if I got a good living, then I should 
like her to share it. And I think that my father would perhaps 
allow me some private means also, for Helen’s sake. He has money, 
and could do it.” 

“‘ But all those fancies and notions are just so many vapours, clouds. 
up in the sky, and no better, don’t you see! You young men are 
sanguine and foolish ; you lose sight of facts in fallacies. We must 
look at what is, not at what might be. Why, you are not yet even a 
priest !” 

“No. I shall be ordained to that in a few months’ time.” 

‘And then, I suppose you will either stay on here, or get a 
curacy elsewhere. And your income will be that of a curate’s 
stipend—a hundred pounds a year, all told. Some curates get but 


“True. We are but poorly paid.” 

“ And that may go on till you are forty or fifty years of age! And 
yet, in the face of it, you ask me to let you have my daughter. Now, 
Mr. Leafchild, you are either a simpleton yourself, or you must think 
I am one,” added Sir John, rising to end the interview, which had 
been to him one of thorough discomfort. ‘And I’m sure I hope 
you'll pick up a little common sense, young man, and I shall order 
Miss Helen to pick some up too. There, that’s all.” 

“‘T trust you are not angry with me, sir,” said the curate mildly, 
for Sir John was holding out his hand to be shaken. 

“Well, yes, I am. Anything like this causes one such a worry, 
you know. I’m sure I and my wife have had no sleep all night. You 
must not think any more of Helen. And now good morning.” 

As Mr. Leafchild walked back to his lodgings at Dame Bean’s, 
his hopes seemed to be about as dull as the wintry sky on which his 
nice brown eyes were fixed. His whole happiness, socially speak- 
ing, lay with Helen; hers lay with him; but only separation seemed 
to be looming in the air. Suddenly, when he was close to Marigold 
Cottage, a little rift broke in the leaden clouds, and a bit of pale 
blue sky shone forth. 

‘“‘T will take it as an omen of good; pray God it may be so!” 
spoke the curate gladly and reverently, as he lifted his hat. “And 
—come what may, in storm and in tempest, God is over all.” 

Helen went home in the dumps and to sundry edifying lectures. 
An embargo was laid upon her parish work, and she only saw the 
curate at church. One month, two months, passed over thus, and 
she grew pale and thin. Sir John was cross, Lady Whitney uncom- 
fortable; they were both simple-minded people, caring more for 
their children’s happiness than for their grandeur. The former told 
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the Squire in confidence that if the young fellow could but get a 
decent living, he was not sure but he’d give in, and that he liked 
him ten thousand times better than he had ever liked that Foliott. 

They met one day by accident. Helen was out moping in the 
long broad walk; which was beginning to be shady now, for May 
was all but in, and the trees were putting on their foliage. At the 
end of it she came to a standstill, leaning on the gate. The waters 
of the lake, out yonder, were blue as the unruffled sky. With a faint 
cry, she started aside, for Charles Leafchild stood before her. 

Being a parson, and tacitly on honour to Sir John, he might have 
been expected to pass on his way without stopping; but Helen’s 
hand was already stretched out over the gate. He could but shake 
it. 

“You are not looking well,” he said after a moment’s silence. 
“‘T am sorry to see it.” 

What with his unexpected presence, and what with her mind’s 
general discomfort, Helen burst out crying. Mr. Leafchild kept her 
hand in his. 

**T have a bad headache to-day,” said Helen by way of excuse 
for her tears. ‘It has been gloomy weather lately.” 

“Gloomy within and without,” he assented, giving a meaning to 
her words that she had not meant to give. ‘‘ But in every cloud, you 
know, however dark it may be, there is always a silver lining.” 

‘We can’t always see it,” returned Helen, drying her tears. 

“No; we very often cannot. But we may trust that it is there— 
and be patient.” 

‘“‘T think it sometimes happens that we never see it—that all is 
gloomy to the end ; to the end of life. What then?” 

‘*‘ Then we may be sure that it is best for us it should be so. God 
directs all things.” 

Helen sighed : she had not learnt the love and faith and submission 
that made up the sum of Mr. Leafchild’s life, bringing into it so 
strange a peace. 

**Ts it true that you are going to leave?” she asked. ‘ We heard 
it mentioned.” 

*‘ Yes: when I shall be fully ordained. Mr. Singleton has to take 
his nephew : it’'was an old promise—that he should come to him for 
his first year, just as I have. I think I shall go to Worcester.” 

“To Worcester ?” 

‘J have been offered a curacy there by one of the minor canons 
whose living is in the town, and I feel inclined to take it. The 
parish is large and has a good many of the very poor in it.” 

Helen made a face. ‘ But would you like that? You might be 
frightfully overworked.” 

“It is what I should like. As to the work—it is done for our 
Master.” 

He shook hands with her again, and left, the cheery smile still on 
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his face, the thoughtful light in his steadfast eyes. And never a word 
of love, you see, had passed. 

It was, I take it, about a fortnight after this, that there went walk- 
ing one afternoon to Whitney Hall a tall, portly, defiant-looking gentle- 
man in gold-rimmed spectacles and a laced-up clerical hat. By the way 
he turned his head here and there, and threw his shoulders about as 
he strode along, you might have taken him for a bishop at least, in- 
stead of a canon—but canons in those days were a vast deal more 
self-important than bishops are in these. It was the Reverend Dr. 
Leafchild. A real canon was he, a great man in his own cathedral, 
and growing rich on his share of its substantial revenues: your 
honorary canons with their empty title and non-stipends had not 
sprung into fashion then. In his pompous manner, and he had been 
born pompous, Dr. Leafchild asked to see Sir John Whitney. 

After Mr. Leafchild’s interview with Sir John in February, he had 
written to his father and told him all about it, asking him whether he 
thought he could not help him later to a living, so’ that he might have 
a chance of winning Helen. But for Helen’s being a baronet’s 
daughter and the connection one that even the canon might be proud 
of, he would have turned a deaf ear: as it was, he listened. But Dr. 
Leafchild never did things in a hurry ; and after some correspondence 
with his son (and a vast deal of grumbling, meant for his good), he 
had now come into Worcestershire for the purpose of talking over the 
affair with Sir John. 

The upshot was that Sir John gave in, and sanctioned the engage- 
ment. There was an excellent living somewhere down in the North 
—#£800 a year, a handsome house, and some land—the next pre- 
sentation to which the canon could command. He had intended it 
for his eldest son; but he, by some lucky chance, had just obtained 
a better preferment, and the Doctor could promise it to Charles. 
The present incumbent was old and ailing; therefore, in all proba- 
bility, it would very speedily fall in. The canon added that he 
might settle on the young people a small sum at their marriage, say 
a hundred a year, or so; and he also hinted that Charles might 
stand a chance of better preferment later—say a snug canonry. So 
Sir John shook hands heartily upon the bargain, invited the canon 
to stay dinner, and sent for Charles. 

For. the next six weeks who so happy as the curate and Helen! 
They came over to us at Dyke Manor (for we had gone back there) 
for a day or two, and we learnt to like him with our whole hearts. 
What a good, earnest, warm-natured man he was: and oh, how un- 


- selfish ! 


I remember one evening in particular when they were out together, 
pacing the field path. Helen had his arm, and he was talking to 
her in what seemed an uncommonly solemn manner: for his hand 
was lifted now and then in earnestness, and both were gazing 
upwards. It was a beautiful sky: the sun had set in splendour, 
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leaving crimson and gold clouds behind it, the evening star twinkled 
in the deepening canopy. Mrs. Todhetley sent me to them. A poor 
woman had come up for broth for her sick son, one of our labourers. 
She was in great distress: a change had taken place in him for the 
worse, he was calling for the clergyman to come to him before he 
died: but Mr. Holland was out that evening—gone to Evesham. 

“Johnny, I—I think Mr. Leafchild would go,” said the mater. 
“Do you mind asking him?” 

Hardly any need to ask. At the first word he was hastening to 
the woman and walking away with her. Helen’s eyes, gazing at the 
sky still, were wet with tears. 

“Ts it not beautiful, Johnny ?” 

“Very. It was a glorious sunset.” 

“ But I never saw it as I see it now. He is teaching me many 
things. I cannot hope to be ever as he is, Johnny, not half as good ; 
but I think in time he will make me a little like him.” 

** You have a happy life before you.” : 

“ Yes—I hope so,” she said, hesitatingly. ‘ But sometimes a 
feeling makes itself heard within me—that one who is so entirely fitted 
for the next world may not long be left in this.” 





Ir was autumn weather—October. A lot of us were steaming over 
to Worcester in the train. Miss Whitney from Cheltenham and a 
friend of hers—a maiden lady as ancient as herself, one Miss Con- 
away, of Devonshire—were staying at the Hall. Miss Conaway did 
not know Worcester, and was now being taken to see it, especially 
the Cathedral. Lady Whitney, Helen, Anna, and I made up the 
party, and we filled the carriage. My being with them arose from 
chance: I had come over accidentally that morning to Whitney Hall. 
Of course Helen hoped to see something besides the cathedral—her 
curate. For in June Mr. Leafchild, then in priest’s orders, entered on 
his new curacy at Worcester, there to stay until the expected living 
should fall in 

** How is he ?” I asked of Helen, bending over the arm of the seat 
that divided us. 

** Working himself to death,” she whispered back to me, her tone 
a cross one. 

“He said he was glad there would be plenty of work, you know. 
And it is a large parish.” 

“ But he need not let it put everything else out of his head.” 

‘* Meaning you ?” 

“‘T have not heard from him for more than a week. Papa had 
a letter from Dr. Leafchild this morning. He said in it that Charles, 
when he last wrote, complained of being poorly.” 
** A great many curates do get sadly overtaxed.” 
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‘Oh, and what do you think?” went on Helen. “ He is actually 
beginning to have scruples about taking that living, on the score that 
there’ll be hardly any work to do.” 

“ But—he will take it?” 

“Yes, I suppose he w//, because of me; but it will go against the 
grain, I fancy. I do think one may have too strict a conscience.” 

It was past one when we reached Worcester. Lady Whitney com- 
plained in the train of having started too late. First of all there was 
luncheon to be taken at the Star: that made it past two. Then 
various other things had to be done: see the cathedral, and stay 
the afternoon service, go over the china works at Diglis, and buy 
a bundle of articles at the linendraper’s. All these duties over, they 
meant to invade Mr. Leafchild’s lodgings in Paradise Row. 

They took the draper’s to begin with, the whole lot of them 
trooping in, one after another, like sheep into a pen: and I vow that 
they only came out again when the bell was going for three o’clock 
service. Helen was not in a genial mood: at this rate, there would 
not be much time left for visiting the curate. 

“Tt was Aunt Ann’s fault,” she grumbled to me—“ and mamma’s. 
They were a good half hour looking at the stuff for the children’s winter 
frocks. Aunt Ann maintained that cashmere was best, mamma held 
to merino. All the shelves they had taken down! I'd not bea linen- 
draper’s shopman for the world.” 

Just in time to get into our seats before the procession of clergy and 
choristers came in. The chanter that afternoon was Mr. Leafchild’s 
rector: I knew him to speak to. But there’s no space to linger upon 
details. 

A small knot of people, ourselves and others, had collected in the 
transept after service, waiting for one of the old bedesmen to do the 
honours of the cathedral, when the chanter came down the steps of 
the side aisle, after disrobing in the vestry. 

“Do you know who he is?” I said to Helen, who was standing 
with me a little apart. 

“ No—how should I know? Except that he is a minor canon.” 

“‘ He is Mr. Leafchild’s rector.” 

“Ts he!” she eagerly cried, the colour coming into her face. And 
just then he chanced to look our way and nodded to me. I went up 
to him to speak. 

“This is a terrible thing about Leafchild,” he exclaimed in a 
minute or two. 

‘What is it?” I asked, my breath collapsing. 

Helen, who had slowly paced after me on the white flags, stood 
stock still and turned as pale as you please. 

“Have you not heard of his illness? Perhaps not, though: it 
has been so sudden. A few days ago he was apparently as well as 
Iam now. But it was only last night that the doctors began to 
apprehend danger.” 
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“Ts it fever ?” 

“Ves. A species of typhoid, I believe. Whether caught in his 
ministrations or not, I don’t know. Though I suppose it must have 
been. Leafchild has not seemed in good condition lately. He is 
most unremitting in his work, fags himself from morning till night, 
and lives anyhow : so perhaps he was not fortified to resist the attack 
of an enemy. He is very ill: and since last night he has been 
unconscious.” 

“He is dangerously ill, did you say?” spoke poor Helen, biting 
her lips to hide their tremor. 

“ Almost more than dangerous: I fear there is little hope left,” 
he answered, never of course suspecting who Helen was. ‘Good 
afternoon.” 

She followed him with her eyes as he turned to the cloister 
door: and then moved away to the north entrance, looking like one 
dazed. 

‘“‘ Helen, where are you going ?” 

“To see him.” 

‘‘Oh, but it won’t do. It won’t, indeed, Helen.” 

“ZT am going to see him,” she answered, in her most wilful tone. 
“Don’t you hear that he is dying? I know he is; I feel it in- 
stinctively as a sure and certain fact. If you have a spark of 
goodness you'll come with me, Johnny Ludlow. It’s all the same 
—whether you do, or not.” 

I looked round for our party. They had disappeared up the 
other aisle under convoy of the bedesman, leaving Helen and 
myself to follow at our leisure; or perhaps not noticing our 
absence. Helen, marching away with quick steps, passed out at 
the grand entrance, 

“It is not safe for you to go, Helen,” I remonstrated, as we 
went round the graveyard and so up High Street. ‘ You would 
catch the fever from him.” 

** J shall catch no fever.” 

“He caught it.” 

‘‘T wish you’d be quiet. Can’t you see what I am suffering ?” 

The sweetest sight to me just then would have been Lady 
Whitney, or anybody else holding authority over Helen. I seemed re- 
sponsible for any ill that might ensue : and yet, what could I do? 

‘Helen, pray listen to a word of reason! See the position you 
put mein. A fever is not a light thing to risk.” 

“JT don’t believe that typhoid fever is catching. He did not 
say typhus.” 

“‘ Of course it’s catching.” 

‘ Are you afraid of it?” 

“J don’t know that I am afraid. But I should not run into 
it by choice. And I’m sure you ought not to.” 

We were just then passing that large and handsome druggist’s 
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shop that the Squire always calls Featherstonhaugh’s—just because 
Mr. Featherstonhaugh once kept it. Helen darted into it. 

“A pound of camphor,” said she, to the young man behind 
the right-hand counter. 

““A pound of camphor!” he echoed. ‘Did you say @ pound, 
ma’am ?” 

“Ts it too much?” asked Helen. ‘I want some to put about 
me: I am going to see some one who is ill.” 

It ended in his giving her two ounces. As we left the shop 
she handed part .of it to me, stowing the rest about herself. And 
whether it was thanks to the camphor, I don’t know, but neither 
of us took any harm. 

“There. You can’t grumble now, Johnny Ludlow.” 

Paradise Row, as everybody knows, is right at the other end 
of the town, past the Tything. We had nearly reached the house 
when a gentleman, who looked like a doctor, came out of it. 

“I beg your pardon,” said Helen, accosting him as he met us, 
and coughing to hide her agitation, ‘‘but we think—seeing you 
come out of the house—that you may be attending Mr. Leafchild. 
Is he better ?” 

The doctor looked at us both, and shook his head as he answered. 

‘*‘ Better in one sense of the word, in so far as that he is now 
conscious ; worse in another. He is sinking fast.” 

A tremor shook Helen from head to foot. She turned away to 
hide it. I spoke. 

“Do you mean—dying ?” 

‘*T fear so.” 

* Are his friends with him ?” 

‘Not any of them. His father was sent to yesterday, but he has not 
yet come. We did not write before, not having anticipated danger.” 

‘‘Why don’t they have Henry Carden to him?” cried Helen 
in passionate agitation as the doctor walked away. ‘He could have 
cured him.” 

“No, no, Helen; don’t think that. Other men are just as 
clever as Henry Carden. ‘They have only one treatment for fever.” 

A servant girl answered the door, and asked us into the par- 
lour. She took us for the relations from the North. Mr. Leafchild 
was lying in a room near—a comfortable bed-chamber. Three 
doctors were attending him, she said; but just now the nurse 
was alone with him. Would we like to go in, she added: we 
had been expected all day. 

“ Come with me, Johnny,” whispered Helen. 

He was lying in bed, white and still, his eyes wide open. The 
nurse, a stout old woman in light print gown and full white 
apron, stood at a round table in the corner, noiselessly washing a 
wine-glass. She turned her head,.curtsied, and bustled out of the 


room. 
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But wasn’t he weak, as his poor thin hands clasped Helen’s! His 
voice was hollow as he tried to speak to her! The bitter tears, running 
down her cheeks, were dropping on the bed-clothes. 

“You should not have come,” he managed to say. ‘“ My love, 
my love !” 

** Is there no hope?” she sobbed. ‘ Oh, Charles, is there zo hope ?” 

“May God soothe it to you! May He keep you always in His 
good keeping !” 

“And is it no trouble to you to die?” she went on, reproach 
in her anguished tone. ‘“ Have you no regret for the world, and 
—and for those you leave behind ?” 

‘It is God’s will,” he breathed. ‘To myself it is no trouble, 
for He has mercifully taken the trouble from me. I regret you, my 
Helen, I regret the world. Or, rather, I should regret it, but that 
I know I am going to one brighter and better. You will come to 
me there, my dear one, and we shall live together for ever.” 

Helen knelt down by the bed ; he was lying close on the edge of it ; 
and laid her wet face against his. He held her to him for a moment, 
kissed her fervently, and then motioned to me to take her away. 

‘For your own sake, my dear,” he whispered. ‘ You are in 
danger here. Give my dear love to them all.” 

Helen just flicked her hand back at me, as much as to say, 
Don’t you interfere. But at that moment the fat old nurse bustled 
in again, with the announcement that two of the doctors and Mr. 
Leafchild’s rector were crossing the road. That aroused Helen. 

One minute’s close embrace, her tears bedewing his dying 
cheeks, one lingering hand-clasp of pain, and they parted. Parted 
for all time. But not for Eternity. 

“God be with you ever!” hé breathed, giving her his solemn 
blessing. ‘‘ Farewell, dear Johnny Ludlow !” 

“Tam so sorry! If you could but get well!” I cried, my eyes 
not much dryer than Helen’s. 

“T shall soon be well; soon,” he answered with a sweet faint 
smile, his feeble clasp releasing my hand, which he had taken. 
“But not here. Fare you well.” 

Helen hid herself in a turn of the passage till the doctors had 
gone in, and then we walked down the street together, she sobbing 
softly. Just opposite Salt Lane, a fly passed at a gallop. Dr. 
Leafchild sat in it muffled in coats, a cloud of sorrow on his 
generally pompous face. 

And that was the abrupt end of poor Charles Leafchild, for he 
died at midnight, full of peace. God’s ways are not as our ways. 
Or we might have been tempted to ask why so good and useful 
a servant should have been taken. 

And so, you perceive, there was another marriage of Helen 
Whitney’s frustrated. Fortune seemed to be against her. 
Jounny LuDLow. 
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THROUGH HOLLAND. 


MSTERDAM may almost be considered as a boundary mark 
between North and South Holland: two distinct worlds. 
Southwards you reach Rotterdam, and so progress beyond into a 
better known, more frequented country. Everyone is acquainted 
‘with Belgium. Who has not visited Antwerp? And yet, short though 
the journey be, who, comparatively speaking, has extended his travels 
into Holland, and made friends with its quaint old towns and streets ; 
its drawbridges and gabled houses; its canals and itinerant barges ; 
its ancient outlines and modern facings ; its energetic people, with 
their straightforward countenances and shrill voices; its schiedam, 
curacgoa, and inevitable cheeses ? 

Southwards of Amsterdam is one thing. Northwards, on the 
other hand, you get into quite another world. Into the neighbour- 
hood of the Dead Cities of the Zuyder Zee, where you feel almost 
as much withdrawn from civilization as if you had been landed on a 
South Sea island: though the uncomfortable possibility of being 
devoured by cannibals is, happily, not a feature on Dutch territory. 
Still higher, you reach the Helder, the most northerly point of 
Holland. Unable to get beyond this point, you must either put out 
to sea, or retrace your steps landwards. Up here the aspect of the 
country has changed. Flat enough, certainly; it must be that in 
Holland, and anything else would excite alarm; but the dykes have 
broadened into canals; there is almost more water here than land; 
the grass is beautifully green, but there is not so much of it; the 
cows have diminished in number; and the engineering works 
necessary for keeping out the besieging enemy have to be carried on 
with marvellous precision. If they were neglected, and gave way, 
the inhabitants, some fine night, would find themselves sailing out to 
the North Sea: the commencement to them of a voyage that would 
launch them into the yet greater sea of Eternity. 

Just across, on the other side of the Zuyder Zee, and stretching up 
further northwards, you come upon Friesland, whose women are justly 
celebrated for their beauty. Before getting there, you wonder | 
whether you will find the ancient place with all its distinguishing | 
marks of antiquity about it; not only upon its houses and public 
buildings, but characterising its men and women, their costumes, 
habits, and mode of life. This reflection is, perhaps, made in a Dead 
City. Here everything is quaint and strange enough to promise well 
for the towns on the opposite shore. What is really to be seen there 
may be recorded in due time. For the present we must retrace our 
steps to Amsterdam. 

There are many excursions to be made from the capital. Unless 
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the visitor wishes to do the country in the orthodox ten days, he may 
constitute this his head-quarters for a week or two, starting in the 
morning and returning at night; or absenting himself for two or 
three days, according to his plans. By this means he may always 
insure himself a comfortable bedroom, a well-appointed dinner, and 
a certain amount of luxury: three items not always to be counted 
upon northwards of Amsterdam. 

One of our first excursions from Amsterdam, and one of the places 
I was most anxious to see, was Haarlem. On hearing that the 


celebrated organ was played every Tuesday from one till two, we: 


started on that morning of the week for the old town: a journey of 
about forty minutes by rail. The country on either side possesses 
but few features of interest beyond the dykes, the cows, and the 
green fields. You leave Amsterdam on your left ; a medley of masts, 
manufacturing chimneys, and red-tiled roofs. Windmills, of course, 
are conspicuous by their presence, or it would not be Holland ; their 
sails following each other in a never ending chase. To your left 
hand is a canal, and every now and then you pass a barge being 
towed along by a patient, hard-working horse, which helps to give a 
suspicion of life to a somewhat monotonous scene. A woman is at 
the rudder, and a man is lazily smoking his pipe, lounging on the 
deck, or taking his ease at full length in the little cabin. Presently 
the wife informs him, with a shrill piping that penetrates even to the 
slow-moving train, that they are about to meet another barge, and 
the ropes must be looked to. He emerges like a snail from its shell, 
the rope is slackened and dips, the advancing barge passes lightly 
over it, and away they go again. 

Away we go, too, towards Haarlem. We very soon reach it. 
Years ago, all round about here was under water. A vast lake which 
covered a large tract of land eleven leagues in circumference, and 
fifteen feet deep, and which, exposed to all the winds of heaven, 
was often lashed into storms as dangerous as those of the Atlantic. 
The lake gradually grew in extent until the sixteenth century, when 
the wind drove its waters forward and united them with those of 
several neighbouring lakes. For a time it was almost feared that 
North Holland would be turned into an island. As early as 1640, 
Leeghwater, a famous engineer, proposed the gigantic task of re- 
claiming it. He had already recovered, with signal success, the 
Beemster Polder, in North Holland, a tract of 18,000 acres. Leegh- 
water may almost be said to have possessed the singular property of 
amphibiousness, for he could read, write, or play on musical instru- 
ments under water, and remain a considerable time without coming 
up to the surface. So runs the record. 

It was not until 1840 that the work of draining Haarlem lake was 
actually undertaken. ‘Twelve years were required to accomplish the 
task. It is estimated that about a thousand million tons of water 
were pumped out, at a cost of nearly a million of money; an outlay 
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quickly repaid by the sale of a portion of the land reclaimed. It 
appears to be only the Dutch who are capable of undertakings so 
gigantic, perhaps because only the Dutch require them. The drainage 
is now carried on by three monster engines, constructed at Hayle 
Foundry, in Cornwall. It is said that the drainage of the lake has 
affected the annual rainfall, increased the temperature in summer and 
lowered it in winter, to the extent of half a degree. 

The lake is now converted into a polder; its basin is covered with 
rich crops, and is overspread by farm buildings. The word polder 
signifies drained lake. 

Thus Holland has to fight, not only against the inroads of the 
sea, but against internal waters as well, for it is the estuary of the 
Rhine, the Meuse, the Scheldt, the Waal, the Leck, and the Yssel. 
It is, therefore, impossible to over-estimate the nature and importance 
of the engineering operations that are constantly going forward, or 
the amount of skill brought to bear upon them. If adverse winds 
and swollen rivers combine at the same moment, inundations, in spite 
of the utmost care, inevitably follow. In many cases, by the con- 
struction of artificial banks, the waters are twenty feet above the level 
of the surrounding country. Inundations take place, on an average, 
about once in seven years. 

So, through all this country that was once nothing but a sheet of 
water, we entered the statiun of the interesting old town of Haarlem. 

Like Leyden, Haarlem is historically important. It has a bygone 
tragedy. Like Leyden it underwent a siege by the Spaniards in 
1572, but, unlike Leyden, it resisted not to the end. The siege of 
Haarlem preceded that of Leyden. ‘The bravery of its inhabitants 
was wonderful and unparalleled. It is a terrible record of valour, 
endurance, and sacrifice. Few sieges exceed it in intense and 
painful interest: in privations and horrors; in the cruelty and in- 
humanity of the conquering towards the conquered. What a picture 
remains to us of this important event in the history of Holland! 

The lake of Haarlem forms a conspicuous feature in the records 
of that siege. It was through Haarlem the Spaniards had determined 
to make their entrance into Holland, a triumphant march over all 
the country. It lay in the narrowest part of the isthmus separating 
the Zuyder Zee from the German Ocean: a distance across of about 
five miles. 

Haarlem, at that period, was one of the largest and most beautiful 
cities in Holland, but one of the least fortified. Its walls, old and 
turreted, were weak. ‘The siege began the first week in December, 
1572. The burgomaster, who had acted the part of a coward by 
running away at the commencement of the siege, sent a messenger 
to Haarlem, advising the inhabitants to surrender at discretion. The 
messenger was hanged by way of answer—a cruel but decided reply. 

Don Frederic, son of the Duke of Alva, appeared before the walls 
of Haarlem, and, under cover of a dense fog upon the surface of 
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the lake, mustered a force 30,000 strong, against a garrison that 
numbered less than 4000. The fog which assisted the Spaniards 
also favoured the besieged. ‘ A dense frozen vapour hung continually 
over the surface of the lake. Covered by this curtain, large supplies 
of men, provisions, and ammunition were daily introduced into the 
city, in spite of all the efforts of the besieging force. Sledges 
skimming over the ice; men, women, and even children, moving on 
their skates as swiftly as the wind, all brought their contributions in 
the course of the short dark days and long nights of December, in 
which the wintry siege was opened.” 

What a picture is here! What a scene of excitement, of perpetual 
planning and working; of hastening to and fro; of issuing forth 
backwards and forwards, surrounded on all sides by the enemy; now, 
perhaps, running into their very teeth in their rapid flights in quest of 
relief. How their hearts must have glowed, and warmed, and almost 
gloried in the sense of danger, that cheating of the enemy under 
cover of the kindly fog upon the lake! How like ministering spirits 
they must have seemed, going forth single-handed and empty, and, all 
perils successfully braved, returning reinforced in numbers, and laden 
with provisions! How one’s heart-burns, even now, at the thought 
of all that was taking place. The sense of mystery; of danger and 
uncertainty; of dauntless heroism. How, as we read the various 
records, we almost long to have been present, and formed one of 
that memorable host, that army of martyrs ; one of those messengers 
who went forth ever and anon, as it were, on the wings of the wind, 
in their efforts to gather up relief and succour. See those sombre 
figures flitting to and fro under cover of the darkness and the fog that 
never lifted; flying hither and thither with amazing rapidity; all 
bound upon one tremendous errand—the telief of their beloved city. 
Imagine those dark figures issuing from secret gates and unseen path- 
ways, passing the enemy ; hastening on their work of life or death ; 
and returning in bands laden with succour. Imagine them swiftly 
speeding, noiseless as a moon-shadow ; lest a word uttered, or an un- 
wary step, should reveal them to some ambushed foe; dark figures, 
black as night, looking like phantoms of another world. Invest them 
with a flaming sword, and you might take them for avenging spirits. 

What days they must have been; days of excitement and glory ; 
especially to the younger and more ardent men who took part therein. 
We cannot imagine a more fervent scene, a more fervent cause— 
that of saving their country from a cruel and oppressive foe; a foe 
given to no quarter; given to such tortures and barbarities as disgrace 
mankind, and sink it far below the human: a foe with all the vin- 
dictiveness and cruel treachery of the Spaniards of to-day, combined 
with the rude ignorance and superstition, the inquisitorial demonism, 
of the middle ages. Imagination grows excited, and longs to have 
been an eye-witness, and a partaker in the glorious deeds of heroism 
that fought so mournfully and hopelessly for life, and country, and 
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freedom. Nevertheless, we shudder, indeed, and turn pale at the 
ghastly record : for imagination once satiated with the heaping up of 
events and scenes of bravery and horror, what remained ? Only the 
satisfaction of having fought against a foe unworthy of its privilege 
and claim to humanity; only the bitterness of falling beneath its un- 
sparing sword, and of perishing in the face of that conquering, but 
remorseless savagery. 

Not without a struggle was Haarlem lost. We read that the 
garrison, at last, numbered one thousand pioneers, three thousand 
fighting men, and about three hundred fighting women. The last was 
a most efficient corps; all were females of respectable character, armed 
with sword, musket, and dagger. Their chief, Renau Hasselaer, was 
a widow of distinguished family and unblemished reputation, about 
forty-seven years of age, who at the head of her amazons participated in 
many of the most fiercely-contested actions of the siege, both within 
and without the walls. 

Picture this group of three hundred women, mingling with the 
men, and taking some of the most onerous and active duties upon 
themselves. See them standing above the walls, defying the enemy, 
their feminine nature for the moment cast aside and forgotten in their 
love for their city. We may be sure they worked valiantly. Once 
roused, there is an energy, a courage and bravery in woman, that 
seems to surpass anything man can accomplish. Exceptional women 
have in all times proved themselves the best, and the worst, of 
humankind, according to the circumstances of the case. They seem 
capable of falling to lower depths than man, and of soaring to 
greater heights. 

So when Don Frederic established his batteries, and directed his 
shots against the gates, they repaired the breaches as fast as possible. 
Men, women, and children worked night and day at the task, which 
was their only hope. They brought bags of sand, blocks of stone, 
cartloads of earth from every quarter, and they stripped the churches 
of all their statues, which they threw by heaps into the gaps. 

This was taking place on the 18th, 19th, and 2oth of December. 
‘ After three days’ cannonade the assault was ordered, Don Frederic 
only intending a rapid massacre. The place, he thought, would fall 
in a week, and that after another week of sacking, killing, and ravishing, 
he might sweep on to ‘pastures new,’ until Holland was overwhelmed. 
Romero advanced to the breach, followed by a numerous storming 
party, but met with a resistance which astonished the Spaniards. 
The church bells rang the alarm throughout the city, and the whole 
population swarmed to the walls. The besiegers were encountered | 
not only with sword and musket, but with every implement which the 
burghers’ hands could find. Heavy stones, boiling oil, live coals, 
were hurled upon the heads of the soldiers ; hoops smeared with pitch 
and set on fire were dexterously thrown upon their necks, Even 
Spanish courage and Spanish ferocity were obliged to shrink before 
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the steady determination of a whole population animated by a single 
spirit. Romero lost an eye in the conflict, many officers were killed 
and wounded, and three or four hundred soldiers left dead in the 
breach, while only three or four of the townsmen lost their lives. 
The signal of recal was reluctantly given, and the Spaniards aban- 
doned the assault. Don Frederic was now aware that Haarlem 
would not fall at his feet at the first sound of his trumpet. It was 
obvious that a siege must precede the massacre. He gave orders, 
therefore, that the ravelin should be undermined, and doubted not 
that, with a few days’ delay, the place would be in his hands.” 

Thus commenced the memorable siege of Haarlem. The Spaniards 
began their mining operations, but as fast as they mined, the citizens 
countermined. Spaniard and Netherlander met daily in deadly 
combat within the bowels of the earth. Desperate and frequent were 
the struggles within gangways so narrow that nothing but daggers 
could be used, so obscure that the dim lanterns hardly lighted the 
death stroke. The mines were sprung with unexampled frequency 
and determination. Still the Spaniards toiled on with undiminished 
zeal, and still the besieged, undismayed, delved below their works, 
and checked their advance, by sword, and spear, and horrible explo- 
sions. 

Then came a midnight assault in which the enemy expected to 
carry all before them at one stroke. 

“The citizens continued to contest the approaches to the ravelin 
before the Crossgate ; but it had become obvious that they could not 
hold it long. Secretly, steadfastly, and swiftly, they had, therefore, 
during the long wintry nights, been constructing a half-moon of solid 
masonry on the inside of the same portal. Old men, feeble women, 
tender children, united with the able-bodied to accomplish this work, 
by which they hoped still to maintain themselves after the ravelin 
had fallen. 

“On the 31st of January, after two or three days’ cannonade 
against the gates of the Cross and of St. John, and the intervening 
curtains, Don Frederic ordered a midnight assault. The walls had 
been much shattered, part of the John’s Gate was in ruins; the 
Spaniards mounted the breach in great numbers ; the city was almost 
taken by surprise; while the commander-in-chief, sure of victory, 
ordered the whole of his forces under arms to cut off the population 
who were to stream panic-struck from every issue. The attack was 
unexpected, but the forty or fifty sentinels defended the walls while 
they sounded the alarm. ‘The tocsin bells tolled, and the citizens, 
whose sleep was not apt to be heavy during that perilous winter, soon 
manned the ramparts again. The daylight came upon them while 
the fierce struggle was still at its height. ‘The besieged, as before, 
defended themselves with musket and rapier, with melted pitch, with 
firebrands, with clubs and stones. Meantime, after morning prayers 
in the Spanish camp, the trumpet for a general assault was sounded. 
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’ A tremendous onset was made upon the gate of the Cross, and the 


ravelin was carried at last. The Spaniards poured into this fort, so 
long the object of their attack, expecting instantly to sweep into the 
city with sword and fire. As they mounted its walls, they became 
for the first time aware of the new and stronger fortification which 
had been secretly constructed on the inner side. The reason why 
the ravelin had been at last conceded was revealed. The half-moon, 
whose existence they had not suspected, rose before them bristling 
with cannon. A sharp fire was instantly opened upon the besiegers, 
while at the same time the ravelin, which the citizens had undermined, 
blew up with a severe explosion, carrying into the air all the soldiers 
who had just entered it so 
bt? x gel, : : triumphantly. This was 
‘” == -- = the turning point. The 
retreat was sounded and 
the Spaniards fled to their 
camp. ‘Thus was a second 
assault made by an over- 
whelming force, and led 
by the most accomplished 
generals of Spain, signally 
and gloriously repelled by 
the plain burghers of 
Haarlem.” 

Space will not admit 2 
tithe of the thrilling details 
of the siege of Haarlem, 
more full of interest and 
stirring incidents than the 

- most exciting romance. 
ge a oe Enough has been said 
aus cissnen, 3 Laoag to prove the undaunted 

ree Me courage and bravery of 

the inhabitants, - Alas'! it ended sadly for them. Unable to 
take ‘the town by regular approaches, or by sudden attack, it was 
determined ‘to reduce them by starvation. The horrors endured 
were beyond parallel. The siege was protracted until the month 
of July. Before then, hundreds of the inhabitants had perished of 
famine, falling dead in the streets by scores at a time. At length, 
when all hope was over, and it seemed that very soon every soul in 
the city must become a victim to fever, plague, or starvation, Don 
Frederic sent a letter to the magistracy and leading citizens, inviting 
a surrender at discretion, with the solemn assurance that no punish- 
ment should be inflicted ; that ample forgiveness should be given if 
the town submitted without further delay. The inhabitants, un- 
yielding to any earthly foe, were unable to resist the more terrible foe 
of famine. Half of them dead, all of them worn and emaciated, and 
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looking more like shadows flitting about the streets than men and 
women ; all life and hope knocked out of them; no help at hand; 
what wonder that they yielded? The city formally surrendered at 
discretion on the 12th of July: seven months after the commence- 
ment of the siege. 

But the Spaniards, once in, behaved with all the treachery of which 
they were capable. Forgetting their solemn promise, they massacred 
the people; they put to death the garrison; they committed every 
species ofcruelty. Five 
executioners, with their 
attendants, were kept 
constantly at work ; and 
when at last they were 
exhausted with fatigue, 
three hundred of the 
unhappy __ inhabitants 
were tied two and 
two, back to back, ° 
and drowned in the 
lake. Twelve thousand 
Spaniards had fallen in 
the siege of Haarlem. : 

Thus it ended: and fm 
thus commenced the ff 
invasion of Holland. jam 
We know how Leyden 
resisted a similar siege 
and in the end, more 
favoured than her sister 
city Haarlem, con- 
quered. But in the 
one case help was at 
hand, in the other there 
was none. In the one 
case the people were 
cheered, upheld, and 
guided by one of the Front View or CuoiR AND GREAT ORGAN. 
bravest burgomasters 
that ever filled the office; in the other the burgomaster had fled 
from his post like a coward and left his people to take care of them- 
selves or to follow his example. A complete account of the siege 
with all its sad details is to be found in Motley, whence some of 
these extracts have been taken. Those who do not understand the 
Dutch language, and have neither time nor opportunity for reading 
Dutch books and poring over Dutch records, will find all they need 
wish to learn in these volumes. I have been unable to resist alluding 
in these few words to the siege of Haarlem ; for unless the reader 
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knows something of its details it is impossible for him to realize the in- 
terest that surrounds the old town like a halo of light; events that, let 
us hope, will have won for many of its victims, in the Great Day, a 
martyr’s crown; for surely those who spared neither life nor posses- 
sions in defence of their beloved country, must have been equally 
fervent and persevering in a yet higher cause. 

With such a past history, no wonder that, to the visitor, Haarlem 
is one of the great central points of attraction in all Holland. It is 
built on the Spaarne, a sluggish stream which winds lazily through its 
streets. One of the first impressions on entering the town is that it is 
wonderfully clean and well built. It is quiet enough, even to the 
point of repose, and yet possesses a generally flourishing appearance. 
‘There is an air of comfort, if not of wealth, about it; resulting no 
-doubt from the fact that each house seems to be well cared for by its 
occupants. Very different must be the present aspect of the town 
from what it was in the days of the siege. To-day very many of the 
streets are modern, and not particularly Dutch-like in appearance. 
Some, however, have survived the ordeal of siege and centuries. If 
walls could speak what a tale could they unfold of the bygone events 
they have witnessed. Some of the houses are bent and tottering with 
age; others are still strong and upright in their antiquity. The 
Groote Markt, or Great Market Place, is the most interesting spot 
in Haarlem, as containing the old Church, with its world-famed 
organ, and the old Town Hall, which has survived the siege, and is a 
quaint and beautiful building. The Market Place contains other 
houses, too, of great antiquity; and the reader will observe in the 
accompanying illustration that one of them, immediately in front of 
the Church, is very much out of the perpendicular. 

The hour for the playing of the organ not having arrived, we went 
into the Town Hall to inspect its collection of pictures. This 
wonderful old building possesses an interior, and guards treasures, 
worthy of itself. The pictures are not numerous, but there are some 
very rare ones amongst them. Eight or ten of these are most strik- 
ing examples of Franz Hals, an artist little known in England, and 
not sufficiently appreciated for that reason. To do this, you must 
pay Haarlem a visit. His pictures are full of genius; full of force 
and vigour ; his figures are so life-like that they stand out from the 
canvas, and almost appear to speak ; embodiments, not mere repre- 
sentations of men. Most of his pictures are corporation pieces, 
and attitudes, action, colouring, details, all are alike admirable and 
amazing. He lived before the time of Rembrandt, and in some 
respects is equal or superior to that great master. It is all healthy, 
genuine work; without the introduction of any artistic trickery to 
heighten the effect. He felt, doubtless, that he required nothing of 
the kind ; his genius by its own force and power was all-sufficient. In 
short, he may have his equals in his own department of art, but 
scarcely his superiors. Yet how little is known of him in England; 
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how few of his pictures do we possess. In the late winter exhibition 
at Burlington House there were two pictures catalogued as by Franz 
Hals. The characteristics of the master were there, but they were 
infinitely inferior to those of Haarlem. 

The Town Hall possesses another gem, unknown, rarely seen ; of 
which I have met with no record. It is a small room opening out of 
the Franz Hals gallery, When many persons are present, or when 
the keeper is not in an especially amiable mood, the room is not 
shown. Visitors depart unconscious of what they have missed. That 
morning, happily, we were almost alone in the gallery, and the old 
man, doubtless, was in the best of tempers; for, beckoning to us 
mysteriously, he swung back one of the pictures, drew forth a key, 
and fitted it into a lock in the wall. We wondered what was coming ; 
whether a species of Bluebeard’s closet was about to be disclosed. 
The lock turned, a door opened, and we entered a small room. But 
what a room! The moment I was fairly in I felt that I breathed 
another atmosphere. Nay, at the first moment I forgot to breathe. 

It was an old room fitted up in the 16th century style, with Spanish 
trophies and antique furniture ; ancient glass, old jars, wonderful old 
armour ; flags that had waved in the breeze during the siege and bid 
defiance to the enemy. From a cross beam in the ceiling an old 
ship was suspended; an old Spanish man-of-war. Everything was 
rich and dark with age; here and there old green curtains hung, of 
most exquisite tint ; the oak of the furniture, massive and grand, bore 
the hue of centuries. The whole tone of the room was so beautiful, 
so refined, so old-world-like, so different from the atmosphere we had 
just quitted, that it was like passing backwards at one step from the 
19th into the 16th century. The transition was almost too sudden, 
too startling. It could not be fully grasped in the first moment. 
Then, suddenly, the subtle power of the room seemed to float in 
upon the mind, and imbue it with its influence: as in a trance, the 
spirit of the gazer fell back into the old days; the bygone days 
of war and battle, of famine and murder, of agony and death. A 
whole siege of horror and suffering passed before the imagination. 
There, dust-stained and rent, hung the flag that had been borne 
proudly aloft by an arm whose owner, one moment shouting the war- 
cry to his rallying comrades, the next, perchance, lay low in the silence 
of death. The Haarlem of to-day, its influence and morals, faded 
away, as in the scenes of a shifting phantasmagoria: and in its place, 
uprose the vision of the past, distinct and realized: all the courage 
and bravery of a despairing people fighting for life and liberty ; the 
famished phantoms, as shades, flitting through the streets, living 
ghosts, destined to graves amongst the living. There, hanging up, was 
a portrait of the brave Maid of Haarlem, bearing the standard, herself 
ready for death or victory. It all rose before the imagination vividly 
as if all had been actually taking place. The gloom of the day threw 
its deep shadows over the room, and heightened its weird-like effect. 
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The trance lasted less time than it takes to tell; and with a sigh 
almost of pain the spirit returned to present realities. In the left- 
hand corner was a deep window of painted glass, old and beautiful, 
and of a tone nothing modern can match, for nothing but age will give 
it. Thrown out in its light was an old oaken carved press, an ex- 
quisite piece of furniture which fitted itself wonderfully to the room. The 
whole room indeed was one about which a poem might be written ; 
one that would send an artist distracted in his wish to reproduce it 
upon canvas. Difficult, indeed, would be his task. But no painting 
on canvas could come up to the room itself. There must be just 
the difference there always is between looking at reality and looking 
ata picture. For this very reason: this something that is wanting, 
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and that can never be reproduced because it cannot exist apart from 
the reality itself : it is difficult to say whether looking at a beautiful 
picture is productive most of pain or pleasure. This is not a feeling 
that can be entered into by merely passing through a gallery and 
gazing upon the works of art that line its walls. It will only come 
after a long season; when you have gazed often upon your own 
collection of pictures, be it large or small; and become familiar with 
them as with old friends. Then it is that the pain as well as the 
pleasure steps in and asserts itself ; until you begin to doubt which is 
the stronger of those twin genii. 

A. was enchanted. He immediately felt that his visit to Holland, 
if not his mission in the world, was to paint this old room. He 
could never rest until it was done. Subsequently, in a deputation of 
one, I called on the Mayor, or Burgomaster, on A.’s behalf, who feared 
that the worthy gentleman could not speak English, and they should 
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never come to a mutual understanding. But alas! permission was 
not granted. The Burgomaster received me with every courtesy it was 
possible to manifest. He assured me that as far as he was concerned 
the room was perfectly at my service. But unfortunately he had no 
authority over the museum. ll that lay with the president and the 
council, And, unhappily, but a very short time ago they had come 
to a final determination never again to allow the room to be painted. 
It had been painted once, and once only : they would never give a 
second permission. 

I ventured to ask the reason for so arbitrary a decision. 

It was owing, returned the Burgomaster, to the conduct of an 
Englishman or an American—he could not precisely say which. In 
the presence of the Englishman before him, added the polite Burgo- 
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master in a flattering parenthesis, with a courtly bow more French 
than Dutch, he ventured to say it must have been an American. 
However, it was one or the other. This foreigner of doubtful nation 
had requested permission to paint the room. It was graciously 
accorded. He then proceeded to make himself somewhat unpleasant. 
The whole furniture of the room must be altered to suit his plans. 
A table here must be placed there: chairs, cushions, cabinets and 
their contents, must all be transposed, according to his ideas of the 
artistic. Things that had not been moved in the memory of man 
must be brought out into fresh lights and new reliefs. Furthermore, 
he proceeded to inform them that he must be locked into the room, 
and on no account disturbed ; visitors must be denied admission and 
the gaze of the vulgar excluded, as long as his work was in hand. 
In short, concluded the Burgomaster, his demands were so exacting, 
that the indignant president withdrew his permission; he was not 
allowed to do anything in the room; and a rule was forthwith passed 
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that never again should permission be granted under any circumstances 
whatever. 

But the Burgomaster, to prove his goodwill in the matter, did what 
he could. He sent his people to various members of the council 
to ascertain if for.once the veto might be withdrawn. The council, 
unwilling to take the responsibility upon themselves, referred the 
matter tothe president. The latter, as fate would have it, was sunning 
himself under Italian skies. ining for a little variety of scene, he 
had exchanged the canals of Holland for those of Venice. Finally, 
the matter had to be abandoned: and if A.’s presentiments were 
correct, his visit to Holland was a failure, and his mission in the world 
will never be accomplished. But to return. 

After remaining some time in this wonderful room, the mind 
wrapped in the impressions it produced, we went over to the church 
to listen to the world-famed organ. For many years it was the largest 
and most noted in Europe; but of late we have built instruments of 
such size and power in England that it has ceased to be the marvel 
it once was. 

The great church, as it is called, is certainly one of the most im- 
posing buildings in Holland. Perhaps this is not saying very much 
for a country scarcely famous for its churches. There is a good deal 
of beauty about its aisles and their perspective, and the twenty-eight 
pillars, ‘The church, erected in the fifteenth century, is a cruciform 
building; the tower is 255 feet high. A cannon ball in the wall is 
pointed out as a reminiscence of the siege. The nave is divided from 
the choir by a brass screen of finely-wrought workmanship. Below 
the organ is a large white sculptured group representing Music and 
Poetry expressing their gratitude to Haarlem for the erection of the 
organ. The instrument was built in 1735, by Christian Miiller, of 
Amsterdam, and was restored in 1868. It possesses four manuals, 
or keyboards, 64 stops, and 5000 pipes, the largest of which is 15 
inches in diameter, and 32 feet long. 

A tolerable audience had assembled in the church when we entered 
it a few minutes before one o’clock. I noticed here, as elsewhere, 
the very small amount of reverence Dutchmen pay to their churches 
when they enter them. Unless it is Sunday, and service is being held, 
they, for the most part, never think of uncovering their heads, but 
stroll through the aisles, or sit down to listen to the music without 
once taking off their hats. 

The organ began soon after we entered. As the first few notes 
went pulsing and waving through the air, their wonderful sweetness 
was apparent. The player began in a quiet strain which he gradually 
increased in volume until the chords went crashing and echoing 
through the building, filling it with grand sounds of harmony and 
beauty. The organ was certainly wonderful in tone; worth even a 
long journey; something to hear and to remember. The whole 
place seemed filled with sound; the lofty aisles rang with harmony. 
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Suddenly the player ceased, and the echoes repeated themselves in 
the arches, until the last one died away, and left the listener quiet 
and subdued, filled with an impression that words or speech would 
only destroy. Here was another trance, but of a different nature 
from the trance in the old room, and yet closely allied to it. Pre- 
sently the player began again, and I wandered away from the crowd 
to the bottom of the church, where, unseeing and unseen, I could 
enjoy the music in undisturbed solitude. This time he chose that 
sweetest of sweet songs, by Mendelssohn, with its enchanting melody 
and exquisite accompaniment, Auf Fliigeln des Gesanges (On wings 
of song I'll take thee). Never shall I forget those exquisite notes, as 
they floated through the air, gathering sweetness as they went. I 
could only close my eyes from the garish day, and, ensconsed behind 
a pillar, take in all the sound. I felt out of this world altogether, 
and transplanted to some paradise of music. Earth, with all its 
sharp thorns, which are sure to find us out occasionally, as we journey 
along the road of life’s pilgrimage, had disappeared. It almost 
seemed, under the influence of that melody, those soft speaking 
notes, that the spirit would rejoice never to re-awaken : to be wafted 
upwards into realms of bliss where the cnly awaking would be to yet 
greater rapture. 
; ** Dort wollen wir niedersinken 
Unter dem Palmenbaum, 
Und Lieb’ und Ruhe trinken, 
Und traumen seligen Traum 


Memory echoed the words as the melody repeated itself over and 
over again. It was indeed a happy dream ; one I could have dreamed 
on for hours and never stirred, or returned to earthly matters. But 
it came to an end at last. The soft melody, lingering at its con- 
clusion, died away ; the quiet chords ceased ; and I descended to the 
ordinary level with a rude shock. A still ruder shock on rejoining 
the small group of people, to find them laughing and chatting, and 
apparently utterly unable to enter into any of the feelings and 
emotions the music might be thought to inspire. Not a few of them 
were English, and they were talking of the fine tones and effect as a 
man will speak of good wine, or the points of a horse, or the flash 
of dark eyes. The element that addresses itself directly to the soul, 
that appeals to it more forcibly than books, or music, or even the 
beauty of nature; more powerfully and immediately than any 
external influence can, save music itself ; was utterly lost upon them. 
And yet they had come far to hear it. The player changed his 
theme, and went into louder and more spirited music: the Bridal 
Chorus from “ Lohengrin,” the March from ‘“‘ Tannhauser,” and such 
like compositions, grand but of a different school. The spell was 
broken. 

Issuing from the church, we went up to the bronze statue of Coster 

rected beside it. The Dutch claim for Coster—or Janszoon, 
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according to his correct name—the invention of the art of printing. 
The house in which he was born somewhere about the year 1400, is 
opposite the church on the north side—and is to be recognised by 
his bust and a Latin inscription. Very near the church is Teyler’s 
Museum, which possesses the most powerful electric batteries in the 
world. It almost produces a shock to look at them. 

Haarlem, so famous for its siege, and its terrible records of the 
past, is also famous for more peaceful occupations. About the year 
1636, the flower trade of Holland became so important as to assume 
the form of a mania. Rare bulbs realized fabulous prices. It is 
said that a ‘‘ Semper Augus- 
tus” realized 13,000 florins; 
h an “ Admiral Enkhuisen,” 
i; 5,000; and so on A 
ij single Dutch town is said 
| to have gained upwards of 
jf ten million florins in one 
y year, by the sale of tulip 
% roots; and a merchant in 
/ Amsterdam realized 68,000 
| florins in four months in 
F the same manner. For a 
| ““‘Semper Augustus” was 
| once offered, it is said, 4,600 
| florins, a new carriage, a 
| pair of greys, and a complete 
| set of harness. In another 
| case, a country house, luxu- 
| riously furnished, a large 
‘ i) garden, and a couple of 
=== ges , | cows, were exchanged for 
= SS Ss ‘a single root. Again, a 
cook having mistaken a 
tulip root for an onion, and 
cooked it accordingly, was 
seized with such remorse 
that he went out forthwith and committed suicide. The system at 
length became one of complete gambling, and was put down by 
government. 

Of the neighbourhood of Haarlem we cannot speak here, nor is 
it necessary to do so. The inhabitants themselves are exceedingly 
proud of their environs. A gentleman I chanced to meet in the train 
one morning : who, after a short conversation, with the greatest polite- 
ness, gave me his card, intimating that I should find it a passport in 
Haarlem to all places I might wish to see, and all doors I might wish 
to open, including free access to the organ if ever I cared to while 
away an hour by discoursing sweet music, or, like St. Cecilia, draw an 
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angel down : assured me that unless I made myself acquainted with 
the environs of Haarlem, I could not be said to have seen Holland. 
But all things are estimated by comparison. In a country singularly 
deficient in the beauties of nature, a sandhill becomes a mountain, 
and a moderately cultivated garden is converted into a paradise. 
That afternoon, at any rate, when the organ was over, we did no 
more than pay another short visit to the Town Hall and its wonder- 
ful pictures. But the little old room was locked up for the day, and 
we saw it no more. Perhaps it was as well not to disturb a first im- 
pression; at least I felt it so. I had gone through enough for one 
day, and gladly jumped into gm = = 
a friendly droschke, en route @ 
for the station. The rain was 
now coming down as if it 
meant to form a second small | 
lake; and a comfortable 
carriage and a tolerably quick 3 
train to Amsterdam formed gag 
a conjunction of mercies for 
which to be thankful. Once | 
more we passed the same 
monotonous landmarks upon im 
the road, now made doubly Es 
gloomy by the downpouring 
rain. The sluggish canal, 
the plodding barge, in the fii 
cabin of which both husband [{ 
and wife had wisely taken re- 
fuge from the descending ele- | 
ments. There, on either side, 
were the stunted trees ; the | 
green fields ; the poor cows, & 
looking sleek, wet, stupid, 
and uncomfortable in the § 
rain. A heavy mist, dense 
as a cloud, commenced to 
rise. Then loomed out the tall chimneys, the red roofs, the masts 
and shipping of the Capital; and we steamed to an anchor. Our 
journey was over. Alas! the repose and quiet, the historical and 
romantic atmosphere of Haarlem, were exchanged for the noisy, 
bustling, commercial streets, but also the life and activity, the full 
pulsation of energy and vigour, determination and earnestness, of 
Amsterdam. 
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THE CHILD-ANGEL. 
A Legend of Bebon. 
By THE AUTHOR oF “ FoRGOTTEN LivEs,” ‘‘ OLIVE VARCOE,” &c. 


FROWNING fortress and two or three narrow streets 

gathered into its shadow; a moated castle, cold and cruel, 
and a few miserable huts clustered around it—these were the 
towns and villages of England in the days of this legend. 

Many, in those hard times, lived in the woods or hid in caves. 
They were‘not more comfortless there than in their dismal dwell- 
ings. If the rain dripped on them from green boughs, or the 
rocks beneath which they sheltered, it was at least bright and 
clear as it fell from heaven; and they had thus the soft sunshine 
and the pure light, which never entered their dark homes. 

Some. sought refuge in the woods from a love of peace and 
solitude, others escaped thither in hatred, fear, and defiance. 
These last were the victims of the tyrannous times— men fleeing 
from injustice, defeat, disaster, and cruelty; and from these there 
was no escape save in the wilderness, It was hard to lose an 


_ eye or a hand’ because a wicked lord was angry, or a sour priest 


offended ; it was better to roam the woods a sound man than 
stay in the town maimed or blinded. 

So the ranks of the fugitives swelled, and the forest came to 
be the dwelling-place of outlaws and hermits. Around these some 
glamour and halo still linger down to these very times, like a faint 
light by which we can see the terror and the awe investing them 
in the old days. 

The woods held yet a third victim of bad laws and a cruel 
church ; but around this outcast there grew no odour of sanctity, 
no halo of romance—a scapegoat, upon whose head was laid the 
sins of many, and for whom nor man nor woman had mercy. 
Scathed and scarred by sin and sorrow, marred and defenceless 
through age and weakness, this outcast of the woods lived without 
the pale of human charity, and died like a viper in a hole or a 
cleft of the rock. If the hermit met her he crossed himself and 
turned his eyes away; while the outlaw gave her only a ribald 
jeer, or cursed her as she passed. But there is One who has 
said: “I will gather together my outcasts,” and ‘Even the 
beasts of the forests shall praise me.” So let no human soul think 
it is forgotten before God. 

In a beautiful wood in Devonshire, near enough to the sea to 
catch here and there through the green vistas a glimpse of its 
shining waters, there once lived, so our legend says, one of these 
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outcasts. She was a woman, weird and wild in aspect, fierce and 
gloomy in temper—a woman so sullen and hard that she never 
asked for pity, or sought companionship. She lived in utter soli- 
tude, as uncared for as the dry leaves which died, and fell, and 
were forgotten. 

Her dwelling-place she had made in a natural cave or grotto, 
formed by an overhanging rock of dusky Devonshire marble. A 
stream ran along at its base like a silver thread, glancing and 
winding among rocks and tangled bushes till it passed out of 
sight in the wilds of the wood, leaving a song in the air. 

Its beauty never touched the hard eyes of the woman: she 
never looked at it, or heeded it, save when she was athirst, or 
needed water for her rough work. In the same hard way she 
thrust aside the honeysuckle and the wild roses which clustered 
on the rock, giving them only a muttered curse for littering her 
dwelling or obstructing her path. 

She had long hands, bony and uncanny to look at: they never 
did a kind or gentle office for human being—those hands. Every 
day, with her long fingers and a rusty nail, or a jagged stone, 
she dug wearily into the hard ground, searching for roots. 

Ah! it was a terrible life she led, that lone, sullen, ireful 
woman, growing very aged among the hoar rocks of the wood, 
and the countless shadows of leaves which fell on her quietly, as 
her bent figure and her angry face went to and fro between the 
trees and the sunshine. 

In the spring-time, when violets sprang up by gnarled roots or 
clustered on shady banks, the old woman knelt on them often, or 
trampled down their delicate white and purple petals in her weary 
diggings into the stony ground; but she never gathered one, or 
felt her heart grow tender at the sight of them. 

It was beautiful in the summer-time to wander in the wood 
when the air was filled with summer whisperings, and every leaf 
was fluttering with life, and between the tall trees came glimpses 
of the sea glittering in the sunshine, or calmly blue in the shadow 
of the cloudless sky. 

In the winter-time, when the slender grass was bent by the 
hoar frost, or the boughs, snow-laden, glistened and sparkled in the 
faint sun, and the sullen dash of the angry sea, as it lashed the 
shore, mingled with the wistful rustle of dead leaves as the wind 
scattered them in the path—the wood was beautiful still. 

But this beauty was unfelt—was nothing to the outcast woman. 
Life was too hard and lonely and bitter for her to heed such 
things. The fresh green leaves were less lovely to her than the 
withered ones, for these she gathered up to make a dry bed for 
herself ; and a dead bird was better than a living one, for the first 
was food and the last was only a little fleeting music on the wing. 
She snared the birds when she could, and when they escaped her 
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she cursed them. With her long bony hands she clutched at 
winter berries or summer fruits, or gathered broken sticks for her 
fire, or fresh boughs to shade her dwelling. She took all the 
blessings the wood gave, but never rendered it back a thankful 
word or a happy look. 

There is a why and a wherefore for every wickedness beneath the 
sun; but it would be too long and sad to tell the story of this 
woman’s outraged life, which heaped upon her soul all this blind- 
ness. The sorrow God sends softens, but the misery man makes 
hardens the human heart. The mother from whom God has 
taken little children cannot be wicked, for she knows there are 
angels waiting for her in Heaven; the daughter who has knelt at 
her mother’s death-bed and heard her last prayer cannot be 
wicked, for she dares not grieve the spirit of the blessed. 

But this wretched woman had never known her mother, or 
nursed a child upon her knee. Throughout her long, hard life 
there was no happiness to look back upon, the memory of which 
might soften her heart: no tenderness, whose remembrance now 
could bring tears to her withered eyes. All was injustice, wrong, 
and misery ; God may have had pity on her, but man had none. 

One day she sat rocking herself to and fro before the entrance 
of her cave, her long grey hair streaming over her face, and her 
dark eyes looking fierce and glaring as she sat in the deep shadow 
of the overhanging rock. The stream rippled softly at her feet, 
trickling over its pebbles with a happy sound that seemed to tell 
of summer gladness, while the tendrils of the woodbine swayed in 
the breeze, mingling its scent with the clustering June roses. 

As she rocked her gaunt body to and fro, her withered eyes 
watched idly the swirl and dance of a dead leaf—dead even in 
summer—which the wind was whirling round and round over the 
ripples of the brook. Suddenly a shadow fell into the water, just 
where the leaf dropped down—the shadow of a child, with white 
robe’ torn with thorns, and feet bare and bleeding, as though from 
many a weary wandering. Standing by the brook-side the child 
bathed one tiny tired foot in the stream, and watched the water 
rippling over it with a happy smile. 

The old woman stared in amazement for a moment; then she 
started up, and with fierce and angry gesture heaped curses on 
the child ; while he gazed back at her with blue eyes full of wonder 
and of pity. 

“You shall not bathe your feet in that stream,” she shrieked. 
“Tt is mine!” - 

“It is God’s,” said the little one. The answer angered the 
woman into madness. Darting into her cave, she seized a burning 
brand from the fire and rushed upon the child with murder in 
her words and looks. With one bony hand she clutched him by 
his golden curls, and with the other raised the brand high in the 
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air to strike; but at this instant the sun parted the clouds in the 
sky, beams of glory came down from Heaven and formed a halo 
round the golden head, bright wings rustled over him, his white 
robe descended to his feet in shining folds—an angel stood before her ! 

The woman fell upon her face expecting instant death, but she 
felt only the touch of a gentle hand laid upon her head, and she 
heard a voice like the sound of distant music, whispering, “‘ Fear not.” 

She knew the angel was gone, because the shadow of his glory 
had faded away from the brook, and the water mirrored only the 
grey fleecy clouds of the summer sky; still she lay with her face 
upon the earth, wrestling with her new-born soul, till the night 
breeze blew chilly over her, and the stars came out one by one; 
then she rose painfully, and with slow step went into her cave. 

For many days after this no one saw her at her wonted haunts 
in the wood, but at last the hermit met and stopped her. She 
had a bunch of wild roses in her hand, and her face was very 
pale. He asked if she had been ill. She answered, No; but said 
she had been wrestling with an evil spirit. To the outlaws she 
gave the same reply, and they believed her literally, but the hermit 
understood her thought. 

It was but a short time after this she saw the child again. 

He bathed his bleeding foot in the stream, and watched the 
play of the water smilingly as she had seen him do before. 
Trembling and wondering, she looked on, till his blue eyes turned 
on her, and his little hand, raised in the air, beckoned to her. 

With faltering step she came to him, and, falling on her knees, 
whispered : ‘‘ Dear angel, are you come to bless me ?” 

‘“‘T cannot understand your words, bonne mére,” replied the child. 

She started up with a cry of joy, and burst into heart-felt tears. 
He had spoken to her in her own tongue—the language of her child- 
hood, which had not touched her ears since she—then a girl of 
twelve—was stolen away from her Norman home by English pirates. 
But she had never forgotten this dearly-loved speech of her native 
land. In the deep recesses of her heart it lay like a shrined treasure, 
the sole thing, till now, she had worshipped. 

She flung her arms around the child—for she saw he was no 
angel—and in his own tongue implored him to speak again. 

It was nearly her own story that he told her:—A French and 
English ship had met in mid-channel and fought fiercely. The French 
ship was taken, and the innocent child was the sole creature allowed 
to live. Sailing past the Devonshire coast this day with its prize, the 
English brig had cast anchor and sent a boat ashore for water. The 
sailors had taken the child with them, and he, left alone on the 
beach, had wandered into the wood and lost himself. 

The ship was his only home now, and in artless words he prayed 
the old woman to take him back to the boat’s crew. 

He was from her own land, he spoke her own tongue, and she had 
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seen a vision, in which he came to her dwelling as an angel; no 
wonder she was unwilling to let him go, and gazed wistfully at the sea, 
as, carrying him in her arms, she journeyed towards it through the 
mazes of the wood. 

The beach lay two weary miles away, but she said little on the road; 
her heart was over-burdened, it was full of fear and thought, and she 
held the child with tight-clasped arms. A smile broke upon her lips 
at last when she reached the strand and saw it empty, while, with 
white sails set, the ship was going fast up-channel. 

She pointed to the sail glistening in the sun, and comforted the 
little one as he wept for the loss of his rough home. ‘Then, with 
his tiny arms around her neck, and his soft face pressed against her 
wrinkled cheek, she turned back to the wood. But not to go straight 
home ; many a mile she went out of her way to beg for milk and 
wheaten bread for her new charge. 

The rough, kindly people gave willingly what they had, gazing with 
wondering eyes at the child’s beauty and the changed look in the old 
woman’s face. 

The sun was sinking when she laid the boy on the bed of leaves in 
her cave, and busied herself to kindle a fire to warm the bread and 
milk. Then she sat and watched him as he ate, while he prattled to 
her in her own tongue till the tears swelled into her eyes and, trickling 
over her withered cheeks, fell slowly into the embers at her feet. 

The child, seeing this, put down his porringer and asked, softly : 

‘‘ Was your father killed at sea, granny ?” 

“ No, my child.” 

“‘ Did wicked sailors carry you away ?” 

‘Ves, my child,” she answered, her lips shaking. 

** And were you a little child like me, granny ?” 

“ T was a bigger child than you ; woe is me!” said the old woman. 
She strove to hold back the agony from her voice, but it quivered in 
her words, and shook her trembling lips. 

The child looked at her with earnest eyes; then he came to her 
side, and slid his little hand softly into hers. 

“‘ Granny,” he said, “‘ we will forget it together.” 

When she felt the clasp of those tiny fingers, soft and warm, hold- 
ing her wicked hand, she trembled, and cried out that God was too 
good to her, evil as she had been all her life! Then the child, to 
comfort her, smoothed her cheek with caressing touch, and whispered: 
‘You'll be good now, granny, and God will forgive you.” 

He was too young to know what evil was, and he had no loathing 
for her sin, her age, or her withered ugliness : tender and caressing 
and forgiving to all, like the angel by the stream who had laid his 
hand upon her head. 

Telling her in baby-words that he would have her for a mother, 
because his own mother was so far away, he climbed on her knee and 
showed her his swelled foot, asking her to “ make it well.” 
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With heart that melted from tears to smiles she listened, and care- 
fully bathed and bandaged the little foot ; then took him in her arms 
again, he prattling all the while ; first, of the sea-fight, showing her, 
with great round eyes full of terror, and tiny hands outspread, how 
the men had fought; then, changing to a sad tone, he said his father 
had fought too and died. After this, a moment’s silence, like a 
shadow, touched his lips; but remembering his little sister at home, 
and the pretty white rabbit she had promised to tend in his absence, 
he laughed again, and said he would soon go back to France to see 
her, and take old granny with him. 

Thus talking he fell asleep, and she laid him gently on the bed of 
leaves and watched him as he slept. The moonlight, as it gleamed 
between the honeysuckle branches, made the child look pale, and 
then she sighed, but the crackling fire as it rose and fell on the rude 
hearth lent a ruddy glow to his fair cheek, and, seeing this, she 
smiled. 


II. 


All that summer-time the child and the old woman went hand-in- 
hand through the wood. He soon got to know where the birds sang 
the merriest, where the flowers grew the brightest, and he laughed 
joyfully as he made “granny” reach him down the high branches of 
honeysuckle and wild clematis which hung from many a tall tree. 
They took home such big bunches of flowers every night that the 
cave was gay with them as a fairy bower. And in remembrance of 
the French rabbit he soon had a little English one, for which the old 
woman never forgot to gather the fresh leaves it liked. 

By her own labour, too, in collecting wood for the peasants and 
herbs for the sick she earned enough to buy a goat, and all its milk 
was for the child. The coarsest food had served for her, but now 
she made a rude oven in the rock to bake him better bread than the 
rough people round could give. And she spun and knitted for him 
for hours as he played on the sands and she sat on the rocks near by. 
The beach was his favourite spot, and the two miles were only a play 
when she carried him. 

And so the summer passed away, and the autumn also with its rick 
berries, its wild fruits and showers of hazel nuts, and then the winter 
came. And the child was still the little bird of her dwelling, singing 
in the snow as he had sung in the sunshine. He went everywhere 
with her, in her long walks to fetch meal to bake and wool to spin; 
sometimes sitting on her shoulder or held in her arms, and sometimes 
running by her side, and always bright with happiness. 

He saw a thousand things the old woman had never seen before. 
A new bright flower, a curiously twisted’ leaf, a shining pebble, or a 
broken shell; but whatever it was that his earnest eyes fastened on in 
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such eager wonder he would have it, whether it were high up on some 
thorny bank, or deep below on the rocks and shingle. Those little 
nimble feet surmounted all difficulties, and the swift hands—which 
made the old woman laugh, they were so small—seized the treasure 
and held it fast, while with curious looks he seemed to search for the 
secret hidden in it. 

With eyes that smiled, the old woman watched him; and in places 
he could not reach, she put her basket down and went for him: 
often over the sharp jutting rocks, where some pebble glistened in 
the sun, while he, with little hand outstretched, pointed anxiously, 
his childish voice crying in eager accents, “There! dear granny, 
there! that’s it—the shining one!” 

Alas! she could not bring the sunshine with it, and when the 
stone lay dull and dark in his tiny palm, his blue eyes fell on it wist- 
fully, and he would ask where all the glory was gone. 

Pointing upwards to the sun, she would tell how he had lent some 
of his brightness to it for a time, making a worthless pebble seem a 
gem. And the child, turning and twisting it within his rosy fingers, 
would gaze upwards at the dazzling sun, and again at the dull stone, 
with looks of awe and wonder. 

The summer came again, and the old woman thought the child 
must now be five years old, and should be stronger than he was last 
year ; but it was not so. He no longer laughed so merrily when she 
shook down the June roses on him, or threw the honeysuckles into 
his lap; and on the shore, instead of building his mimic forts and 
castles he would come and rest his head upon her knee, and gaze with 
fixed eyes over the blue waters. 

She knitted faster ; she would not notice this for a long while: he 
would play the better to-morrow, she told herself. But the morrow 
never came. 

‘Why look over the sea so earnestly, my child?” she asked at last, 
and she made her voice quite gay and young. 

‘France is there, and my little sister,” he said, shading his eyes 
with his hand to gaze out further still. ‘I should like, granny—I 
should dearly like to see them again before I die.” 

She caught him up in her arms and hurried away, but she saw that 
his blue eyes looked steadfastly at the sea till the tall hedges and trees 
hid it from his sight ; then, with a strange deep sigh, he laid his head 
upon her shoulder and fell asleep. 

He did not ask to go to the sea-shore again for a long, long while. 
Sometimes he would glance at her face wistfully, and then say : 

‘Never mind, granny, we will stay in the wood to-day.” 

When the autumn came he was very pale. “It is the heat,” she 
said; and she carried him oftener than before. But when the winter 
came he was paler still, and then she said it was the cold; and she 
heaped wood on the red fire, and made his bed at the back of the 
cave, where the frosty air could not touch him. 
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At last the time came when she could deceive herself no more. The 
child lay on the yellow leaves, white and wasted, fast dying. 

It was an agony to her to be compelled to leave him while she 
went to fetch needful food; but coming home she never forgot to 
gather the flowers he loved, and, bringing them to his bed, she would 
put them into the little wasted hand held out for them. 

One day in February she was on her knees in the wood, searching 
among leaves anxiously, when two of the outlaws passed. 

** Are you grubbing up roots there, Mother Beelzebub?” asked one 

How she would have cursed him once; but now she answered 
mildly that she was only looking for violets. 

* Violets !” cried the robber, with a loud laugh. 

“Hush!” whispered the other. “’Tis for the sick child. I saw 
some in bloom yesterday. Yonder mother,” he said, “round the old 
ash root.” He pointed to the place, and, thanking him, she went to 
gather them. 

When she put them in the child’s hand he was so pale, and his 
face wore a look so sweet and strange, that she fell by his side in 
terror and anguish, believing he was dying. 

As she lay breathless she felt his arms twined round her neck, and 
she heard his tender voice saying : 

“Granny, do you think Jesus is coming for me ?” 

“Not yet, my child! not yet! I cannot bear it!” she cried. 

‘Granny, I have told Jesus in my prayers that I cannot die here, 
and He whispers back that the angels shall come for me when I am 
in France.” 

That night, whenever the child opened his weary eyes, he saw her 
sitting by the fire swaying herself to and fro, with that look, like the 
steady shadow of a rock, resting on her still. If he moaned, or 
moved, or asked for water, she came with swift soft steps to his bed, 
and, kneeling by his side, soothed and comforted him ; but when he 
was silent or seemed to sleep she went back to her seat by the fire 
and rocked herself to and fro, with that look growing white and 
steadfast on her face. 

Towards morning he fell asleep, and waking with the thought of 
something strange about him, he saw the wintry sunshine paling the 
fire, her place empty, and the hermit standing by his bedside. All 
that day the good man watched by him, and the next likewise, but 
in the evening his granny returned footsore, and weary, and falling on 
his bed she clasped him tightly in her arms, crying out: 

“Oh, my child! my child! you will get well now, for you will 
soon see France!” 

With flushed cheek and eyes bewildered he started up, and listened 
with parted lips while she told him"she had found a good ship bound 
for France, going to sail in April, and she had taken passage in it, 
and would bring him safely to his mother. 

She did not breathe a word of the bitter truth that in giving him 
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up she yielded her life ; far less did she think of telling that she had 
spent for their passage all the money, saved through long years of 
pain, to pay for masses for her soul. 

The child heard her glad tidings with a happy flush upon his face, 
and clapping his little hands he laughed aloud—she had not heard 
him laugh through all the dreary winter—then he talked fast and 
feverishly of home, and so talking fell asleep. 

Round one of her bony fingers was twined the clasp of his tiny 
wasted ones, and she would not free her hand from that loving touch; 
she sat looking on him, her face quivering at times, but when he 
awoke she smiled. 

No need to tell him to be brave and get well. Day by day he 
grew better, and soon could sit up and peer about the cave for 
pretty things to play with, and ask a hundred questions in a day. 
By and by she brought him news of the first bird’s nest she had 
found, and he would be dressed and go himself to see it, and he 
made her lift him up twenty times to look at the shining eggs. Soon 
the cave grew bright again with spring flowers, snowdrops, wood 
anemones, lilies, and daffodils yellower than gold. 

He was still too weak to go far, so he played by the brook side, 
where she had seen his angel, and she sat under the rock spinning. 
But she often let her wheel rest while she watched him with aching 
eyes that were ever saying farewell. She did not always know when 
her wheel was idle, and sometimes the child would come and smooth 
her aged hands, and say: “Is granny too tired to spin ?” 

Then, with a start, she worked again, and heard the sound of the 
sea, and saw the ship beckoning, and France—which was home no 
more—awaiting her like a grave. 

All his talk day by day was of home, and his dear mother, and 
the little sister who had promised to tend his rabbit. When night 
came, and he lay on his bed of leaves, he would peer above the 
coverlet and say : 

‘Granny, are we another day nearer France? How many days 
more is it zow, granny ?” 

Then she would tell him, and, choking back her grief, kiss his 
pretty face and turn away. So April came, full of sweet scents and 
flowers, and the days were counted on his little hands. First on both, 
then on one, and lo! the very day was here ! 

He-was a little silent, a little awe-struck when they started—not 
full of joy, as she had thought he would be ; and as she carried him 
through the wood, she felt the tight cling of small arms about her 
neck, and many a kiss fell upon her withered cheek. She carried 
him all the way to the sea-port, and he slept in her arms through the 
voyage. 

When he first came to the cave he remembered the name of the 
town whence his father’s ship had sailed, and she had treasured it in 
her memory ; but they did not land at this place. So now they had 
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many weary leagues to traverse, and it was bright June before they 
neared his home. She begged her way on, and they wanted for 
nothing on the road, for his beauty moved all hearts. 

When they got close, quite close to his home, his poor granny walked 
very fast and eagerly, as if there were some fierce struggle in her 
heart and she feared the evil would conquer. 

Once in the town, the little Gabriel’s house was soon found, for it 
was the best there, with a bright garden, and windows covered with 
twining flowers. All the people knew the story of his father’s ship 
having been captured by the English ; and a seafaring man who had 
sailed at times with the Norman captain recognised the child with a 
great shout of joy and wonder. A crowd soon gathered round him 
and the woman—a crowd of wild, excited, happy people, who brought 
them to the mother’s door. 

And now his little sister ran out, crying “‘ Gabriel! Gabriel!” and 
fell on his neck with many tears ; and his mother stood fainting by, 
kneeling to thank God, and kneeling again to thank the old woman. 
Then, clasping her child in her arms, speechless and sobbing, forget- 
ting all things but him, she went into her house, followed by her 
weeping friends. 

“‘ And his dear father died defending him !” cried some. 

‘* Ah! the cruel English !” cried others. 

All was passionate exclamation, wonder, joy, and clamour. Many 
minutes passed before they missed the woman who had brought them 
all this happiness. She was gone! She was already a weary mile on 
her way. How could she stay there to see him taken by another ? 

She never knew how pale his little face was as he clasped his hands 
and called to her in piteous words to come back: she never knew 
how he cried for her that night till his own weary sobbings sent him 
to sleep. 

She was lying then in the shadow of a great elm-tree, looking up 
at the silent stars, and murmuring, “It is enough now, O Lord !” 

I cannot tell you of her weary journey home, because I should 
weep. She had not the heart to beg now, so she was in want often. 
And every spot reminded her of him. Here he was tired and she 
had put him to sleep on the soft grass, and sat, like Hagar, over 
against him, watching him. There he had played by the road-side, 
binding up the flowers she had gathered, and laughing as he put them 
against her withered cheek ‘‘ to make his granny pretty.” And here 
was the bank where he had sat eating his dinner so merrily, while she 
fetched him fresh water from the brook. Oh! how cold and dark 
the road was without him! Everything was dead. 

She got home at last, she knew not how, to the old cave, and 
began the old life again. But often when she went out for roots she 
forgot to dig for them, and gathered flowers instead, and brought 
them home and laid them on the dead leaves where the child had 
slept. In her wanderings, too, she would stop to pick up a shining 
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pebble, a crimson leaf glittering with dew, or a bright feather dropped 
from a bird’s wing, forgetting she could not give them to him now. 
She laid them all on the little bed till he should “‘ come back.” The 
brown rug the kind nuns had given him was there still. She would 
not take it, even when the weather was at the coldest. At night, as 
she sat by her fire, she watched for his laughing face to peep from 
under it, and she listened to hear his rosy lips cry ‘ Granny! 
granny!” Of an evening, in the old days, he would do this twenty 
times ; and in her loneliness she still heard the childish voice crying 
‘Granny ! granny!” 

But sometimes the little couch of yellow leaves looked dead, and 
she would fancy he was lying there covered up, but cold; then she 
would tremble very much and cry a little—the sad, spare tears that 
only aged eyes know. 

And thus the autumn and the winter glided away. She was a 
worn woman now, minding herself so little that I think she must 
have starved, if the good hermit and the nuns had not helped her. 

She never forgot to lay flowers on the child’s bed, though she so 
often forgot her own roots and berries. Every night she knelt by the 
withered leaves to pray, and when she rose from her knees she always 
said, ‘‘ God will let me see him again.” 

One day in the early spring, just as the snowdrops were peeping 
from the earth, a strange sailor came to her cave. He had spoken 
with a French ship at sea, and had promised the captain he would 
find her, and deliver a message from France. Little Gabriel was 
dead ; and, in dying, he sent a tender word to her to say he dearly 
loved old granny, and he should see her again in heaven. Well, she 
answered, she had known it long ago: she had always known he 
would die. That night, when she hid her face in the withered 
leaves, she altered nota word of her prayer, and on rising she said, 
as usual, ‘God will let me see him again.” 

A few days after this, the hermit, coming to the cave, found her 
on her knees by the child’s bed, a little bunch of white violets in her 
hand. He touched her: she was quite dead. 

The priests said no masses for her soul, because all her money 
was spent in the voyage to France ; but I think she saw little Gabriel 
again in heaven. 

There, too, must we look for the meaning of these two lives—one 
so long, so sinful, and weary; the other so short, so innocent, and 
beautiful ; yet both ending in love, which saves, unites, and lives for 
ever. God be praised ! 





THE REUSS HOUSE. 
By Mrs. JEROME MERCIER. 


PLAIN woman and a pink cotton handkerchief are not the 
most promising materials for a picture. But Mary Cromford, 
though plain, had a graceful figure, and the pink handkerchief which 
she was hemming formed a pretty contrast to her white dress as she 
sat on the edge of a little chasm in a Swiss valley. The chasm was 
formed by a gushing, foaming brook : the wooden bridge and part of 
the road had been torn away by an avalanche; the blackened snow 
lay in masses across the water, and some dozen of workmen were 
busy below with pickaxe and spade to renew that which the white 
monster had devoured. Mary looked up from her work to watch 
them from time to time. The shade of the fir-trees lay about her. 
Yellow foxgloves rang their silent bells by her side, and the gentian, 
like a spot dropped from the profoundest heaven, dotted the turf on 
which she sat. She was a healthy, sweet, graceful English girl, and 
she and her bit of pink cotton formed no unworthy centre to the 
scene of hill and dale. 

Fraulein Miiller, her former governess, sat beside her. The stiff, 
tight dress, the hair primly laid over the ears, the broad hat tied with 
a big bow under the chin, bespoke her nationality. 

*‘ Louise,” said Miss Cromford, suddenly, “I finished Za Croix de 
Berny this morning.” 

*‘ So?” responded the Fraulein. 

*‘ Have you read it?” 

“No: I do not read French novels.” 

“It is proper enough, you know, and very clever. It is written by 
four people: Madame de Girardin, Théophile Gautier, Jules Sandeau, 
and Méry.” 

‘‘So?” said Fraulein again, in the tone of one who did not care to 
pursue the subject. 

“Ves, so, and so. I am going to tell you the story: it is very silly 
and very interesting. The heroine is an heiress who is engaged to a 
prince, but she does not know her own mind, and thinks the prince 
is not her ideal after all. So she runs away in disguise as a shabby- 
genteel sort of young person, and falls in the way of another lover, 
very wild and eccentric and poetical, to whom she rather inclines, 
while the poor prince is rushing hither and thither after her. At last, 
however, she really does meet her ideal, a mild sort of beneficent 
young man, and marries him before the other two know what is going 
on. Then, of course, they challenge the husband and kill him ,the 
girl dies of a broken heart on the spot, the two rejected ones are 
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visited by remorse, and there is an end of them all, neater than 
Hamlet.” 

Fraulein had laid down her knitting, forgotten her prejudices, and 
was listening with absorption. 

“ How sad!” she said, “and, my dear, how like you!” 

Mary laughed slightly: she had a pleasant, honest laugh. 

‘Well, I fancied there were some points about it like me, and to 
tell the truth, I felt ashamed to have made myself into a sort of French 
novel. But then there are great differences; I am not engaged.” 

* But you will be—you will be! That handsome Mr. Manton,” 
cried Fraulein, in an ineffable tone, scratching her head elegantly 
with a knitting-pin in her emotion. 

“That handsome Mr. Manton is not my ideal, unfortunately,” 
answered the girl, with rather a constrained laugh. ‘‘ Hark!” 

A distant sound as of a little brook running down over its stones 
from a mountain height. 

“The goats are coming to be milked: let us go to the little level 
and see them.” 

The two ascended the stream till they reached an open space of 
turf strewn with huge boulders. To this spot the goats were running 
down the slopes in a herd of some two hundred, their little bells had 
made that brook-like tinkling sound. The leader stopped at sight of 
the strangers, looking shrewdly and suspiciously at them, nor would he 
give the sign of command to advance until they were hidden behind 
a stone. Then the quaint creatures came on, dividing as they came 
into little bands, each around its own particular possessor, among the 
women who stood awaiting them with their wooden pails. When they 
were assembled, the women took from their aprons each a bag of 
salt, and gave to every goat the treat of a lick with its nose inside 
that beloved bag. ‘Then began the milking. It was pretty to see the 
little groups of goats lying down and chewing the cud at their ease, 
their slow Satyrine jaws grinding one upon another. Only the one 
goat, whose turn would come next, stood always behind her mistress, 
caressing her shoulder gently with head and horns. Some “ kidlings 
blithe and merry,” whose milking-days had not yet come, skipped 
about upon the stones, and had little struggles for the envied position 
on the summit, where it seemed to be the desire of each to make 
itself as like as possible to the little goats carved in wood, which 
everyone brings home from Switzerland. 

A pretty but very dirty little girl had helped to drive the goats from 
the mountains, and was now helping, or pretending to help, in the 
milking. Mary called the girl. 


“‘My child,” she said, in German, “do you like this handker- 
chief ?” 


The twinkling eyes replied. 


“Will you wash your face and comb your hair every day if I give 
you this to wear on your head?” 
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“‘ Jo,” answered the girl, in the German-Swiss manner. 

The bargain was struck. 

‘*T shall come sometimes and see that you have kept your promise. 
That will be an act of charity indeed if I can make one of them 
cleaner,” said Miss Cromford. ‘Shall we go now, Louise? It is 
nearly dinner time.” 

So they went down the little turfy, stony paths, poor Fraulein 
sighing and groaning and tripping as she went, and Mary Cromford 
thinking neither of the goats nor the sighs, but of something or some- 
one far away. At a sudden turn they came in sight of the little 
village where, for the time, they had their home, and of the moun- 
tains and the gorge beyond it. Mary awoke suddenly from her 
dream and raised her hand. 

‘Oh, look! how glorious!” she cried. Forth from the mouth of 
the dark and awful gorge were streaming wreaths of cloud, full and 
white and dense, streaming up, up, and clothing all the grand green 
slopes and grey jagged peaks beside the gorge in garments of vestal 
beauty and regal richness. It was a noble and an awful sight. 

“Ach Himmel!” suddenly shrieked Fraulein, and rushed from 
Mary’s side down the path. It was not the spectacle of the clouds 
which drew that shriek from her, but the sight of an unkempt, untidy 
child which had climbed to the top of a cartload of wood, and at 
some movement of the horse had fallen to the ground and was lying 
there screaming, but probably rather frightened than hurt. When 
Mary appeared on the spot, Fraulein was kissing and soothing the 
dirty little mite, and offering it bon-bons from a private box which she 
always carried, and of which she said the contents were good for the 
nerves. The bon-bons were received more cordially than the kisses. 
The tears soon ceased, and the small person trotted along by Frau- 
lein’s side with an occasional sob, the subsidence of the storm, and a 
continual contented sucking at the bon-bons, like a chewing of the cud. 

“Tt is one of that poor doctor’s children,” ‘said Fraulein, in- 
dignantly. ‘“ Oh, that wicked old woman, to neglect the poor creatures 
so! I will leave the child at the house and tell her what I think 
of it.” 

Mary smiled a quiet and significant smile, and walked silently 
beside her indignant companion till they reached the centre of the 
village. There an old lichen-covered bridge spanned a torrent, 
beside which stood a dilapidated house that had seen better days. 
The richly-wrought iron knocker, which would make the joy of East- 
lake, the carvings and half-obliterated painting above the windows, 
the texts, also half obliterated, running along every story, bespoke the 
reverence with which one regards a dignified but faded beauty. 

Mary Cromford seated herself on the stones of the bridge, looking 
down, still with her amused smile, into the dashing stream below, 
admiring its inimitable colour, like a mass of jade half covered by a 
pile of lace. 
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Meanwhile Fraulein, concealing a certain nervousness under 
the appearance of great valour, dashed at the ancient knocker with a 
loud peal. It had to be repeated before ‘‘ that wicked old woman ”— 
old, certainly, whatever her title to’ the other epithet—appeared with 
a frowning countenance, and received the child and the oration, which 
were simultaneously delivered, with a stolid silence. Fraulein was 
still bubbling over with small ejaculations, like a kettle going off the 
boil, when the two ladies entered their hotel. It was precisely 
opposite to the bridge and to the old house, the Reuss House as it 
was called, taking its name from the stream beside which it stood. A 
cleanly-painted little inn of two stories, with geraniums and pinks in 
the window. Mary had added one little prettiness or comfort after 
another until her parlour was an abiding-place of no mean attractions, 
cool, clean, and home-like. But Mary sighed as she entered it. 
And why? Because it was an exile to her, a prison, though a self- 
chosen one. She was not happy, for half her being was in England ; 
she was in love, and like Iréne in Za Croix de Berny, she had run 
away from her lover. 

Mary’s position was a difficult one. Adopted when a child by a 
distant relative, a rich bachelor, she had been recognised as his 
daughter, and though the fine old house where they dwelt, with its 
park and surrounding land, were entailed on a male heir, it was 
known that that heir had offended the old man, and no one was sur- 
prised when, on his sudden death, the only will, dated many years 
back, was found to leave to Mary Cromford the whole of her bene- 
factor’s personal property, which, by every means, he had taken care 
to increase at the expense of the estate. No one was surprised 
except the heir, Mr. Manton, a handsome, stern, proud man of over 
forty years, whose grave dignity sat well upon him, and whose very 
anger was dignified as he stated his strong sense of injustice. He 
was a poor man; and he found himself suddenly master of a hand- 
some estate, requiring instant outlay and a handsome income to keep 
it from absolute deterioration. If his uncle had felt no regard or 
consideration for him, at least he might have respected the land 
itself. The lawyers shook their heads. It might not seem equitable, 

but—c’est comme ga. There was no help for it. No help for it? Mr. 
Manton thought otherwise. Having made Mary’s acquaintance in 
the necessary intercourse of business, he one day demanded a private 
interview, and with the utmost candour told her that she alone could 
remedy the evil and save the estate by—marrying him: that he had 
a high esteem for her qualities, that his affections were entirely at her 
disposal, and that he would make her a good husband. Mary 
doubted none of these propositions: Mr. Manton’s somewhat naif 
candour had its attractions for her, and, like all noble women, she was 
infinitely attracted by the idea of a self-sacrifice for the sake of 


justice. But this self-sacrifice was a trifle too hard, for was there not 


Tom Derby, whom she had loved for years, and who loved her well ? 
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She thought he loved her, but there was the pinch; for her uncle, 
with an old man’s wisdom, had impressed upon her, with the 
continual droppings which wear away the stone, that men seek money, 
that it was known she would have money, and that, therefore, it 
behoved her to look to it, lest those who sought her hand should be 
rather seeking her purse. And when Tom Derby had come too 
often, or lingered too long, he had thrown out hints that Derby was 
poor—that he expected—that he hoped—and so on, till the poison 
had eaten into her soul. And yet her nature was so frank, so 
antagonistic to suspicion; but she was blindfolded by that blind 
guide, the worldly wisdom of old age. Therefore, when she stood 
alone, when Mr. Manton candidly asked her to sacrifice herself for 
him, his very frankness and coolness tempted her to yield; for, she 
said, was it not better to take a cold esteem, honestly offered, than a 
love which might be only ? No, she could not frame the word 
even to herself. When she ought to have given an answer, her whole 
inner being rose up against the falsehood, and she found herself in a 
great strait. 

‘““Was there no other way?” she piteously asked Mr. Manton. 
‘Was there not such a thing as a deed of gift? Might she not 
return to him so much of her fatal legacy as should remove the 
stain of injustice?” No; Mr. Manton’s dignity forbade him to re- 
ceive the lesser boon—it must be all or nothing. Then, while she 
still hesitated, she had a letter from Tom Derby ; he was coming to 
see her ; he begged her to receive him on such a day; and, like Iréne 
de Ch&teaudine, driven to a decision, she avoided it by running 
away. She would see what time and absence would do to help her 
to settle her mind. 

Some of these things were revolving in her thoughts as she absently 
played with her coffee and spoon, when a deep sigh from Fraulein 
made her look up. Fraulein was at the window, gazing out with a 
very sentimental expression. Mary joined her, and the amused 
smile again floated over her features as she saw a tall, ungainly 
figure, with short trousers, low shoes, much blue stocking, a large 
umbrella of green and white plaid, enormous spectacles, and a hat 
on the back of its head, yet withal with a kindly, and pleasing, and 
very melancholy face, come swinging over the bridge towards the 
Reuss House. He whistled as he drew near, a musical whistle like a 
bird’s call; and his melancholy features broke into a sunny smile as 
the old door opened, and three dirty children—the capsized one 
among them—rushed out, clasping his knees and hands, and dancing 
like Hecate’s imps about him as they led him in triumph home. 

“‘There is an ideal—an ideal Don Quixote,” said Mary. 

Fraulein replied by a sounding ‘‘ Ach!” 

* Listen, Louise,” said Mary Cromford, holding in her hand that 
morning’s Kurier. ‘This is what your wicked old woman has driven 
our opposite neighbour to :— 
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“‘¢Genuine Proposition of Marriage. 

“‘¢ A widower, 45 years of age, a doctor, possessing a good house 
in an agreeable village of Switzerland, desires to marry a maiden or 
widow lady, of suitable age. The same must be of an amiable dis- 
position, must have a taste for housekeeping and simplicity, and be 
willing to be a loving stepmother to his children, and to give them a 
sound and religious education. Fortune is less desired than a good 
disposition. Genuine offers, with photograph enclosed (no notice will 
be taken of anonymous answers), may be sent in strict confidence to | 
“* Poste Restante”’—where do you think? Why, here, in Neuenthal. 
It is no one but our doctor. Is this the way your German ideals 
manage matters ?” 

But Fraulein did not seem to see the joke. She was fidgeting 
over the bread and butter, and looked so red, when Mary glanced up 
laughing for her answer, that she checked the words, ‘‘ Suppose we 
answer it,” which were ready on her lips. No English person can 
guess at the cause of German emotion, and Mary, therefore, held her 
tongue, supposing that Fraulein’s tenth cousin had answered a similar 
advertisement, or that some such recondite incident was awakening 
her inmost soul. 

“Now to my letters,” said Mary. ‘Here is one from Lizzie 
Arnold ; one from —— ” 

Here it was her turn to be confused, for the second was from 
Mr. Manton. She supposed he had discovered her retreat, and was 
pressing, in his determined way, for an answer, and she had no 
answer ready. But little was she prepared for the real contents of 
his letter. Light and shade crossed one another on her face ; some 
consternation, much bewilderment, a dawning sense of great relief, 
made confusion in her mind. 

“Dear madam,” said this strange lover, ‘‘knowing that you had 
retired in order to form a decision more freely, I would have taken 
no steps to discover your retreat till it should be your own will to 
disclose it, had I not been bound to do so by a singular and impor- 
tant discovery, of which I have fully informed your lawyers. You 
will hear from them by the next post; but, for obvious reasons, I 
have wished to be the first to communicate to you the fact that, in the 
course of certain alterations in Worthton Hall, a will of recent date 
has been found, drawn up in full legal form by my late uncle himself, 
and witnessed by two old servants, who were not aware of the 
importance of the document. The late Mr. Manton here explains 
that, notwithstanding a strong prejudice against myself, he feels the 
injustice of his former disposition of the property ; and, for the sake 
of the estate itself, bequeaths to me, in addition to the house and land 
which were entailed ahd inalienable, so much of his personalty as shall 
amount to an annual income of seven thousand pounds. He adds that 
the remainder, amounting to an income of three thousand, bequeathed 
to you, will, he believes, equal your expectations and desires. 
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‘You are now, by this newly-discovered will, set free, dear madam, 
from any claim on your sense of justice. May I hope that a more 
welcome feeling will point to the same end, if I beg you now, solely 
on the ground of my deep esteem and affection awakened by your 
merits, to return to: Worthton Hall, and hold once more the position 
of mistress which you have formerly so ably filled there ? 
**T remain, dear madam, 
** Your devoted servant, 
f *¢J. MANTON.” 

**So that’s all over, and I am free again, and we can go home 
to-morrow,” said Mary, when she had read the letter twice, tossing it 
over to her companion. 

“ How noble! how beautiful!” was Fraulein’s comment. “This 
at least will win your heart.” 

‘**T am sorry to say it doesn’t at all,” answered Mary, ‘any more 
than I have won Mr. Manton’s. He is a very upright gentleman, 
and I respect him as such, and there the matter ends.” 

*¢ And you can lose seven thousand a year with a smile?” 

‘Seven thousand a year too much. A burden and a discomfort 
well got rid of.” 

Fraulein cast up her hands and eyes in dismay, but Mary was as 
light-hearted as a bird. The lawyer’s letter came in due course, 
attesting the genuineness of the recent will; the letter of “ declined 
with thanks” was despatched to Mr. Manton, and Mary began to 
think whether she should at once return to England, or, as it was 
the height of the summer, travel a little first, now that one burden 
at least was removed which had made travelling and all things else 
under the sun a weariness, But, to her surprise, it was Fraulein who 
now cast obstacles in the way. There was this reason and that reason 
why they could not possibly leave Neuenthal at once, and when Mary 
overruled them all, poor Fraulein waxed tearful and nervous, and had 
headaches, till Mary, perceiving some mysterious cause, promised to 
stay ‘‘a little longer” in the spot which she had almost begun to hate 
as a prison. 

It was very wearisome to her, however; she was longing for a 
home, and rock and flood bore to her the aspect of gaolers. She 
had wandered alone one afternoon to the edge of that chasm where 
we saw her first. The new path was made; the workmen were all 
gone ; there was silence but for the voice of the river. Fraulein was 
at home with the headache. Again Mary wore that same white dress 
in which her graceful figure. showed so well, and the soft plaits of her 
brown hair were rich in shadow under her simple hat. A young 
pedestrian of the true British type, a sunny-haired, frank-eyed mortal, 
who came swinging down the river side, thought that he had never 
seen a picture more pleasing or more welcome to his eyes. She did 
not raise her head at his footstep, until he stood close behind her, 
stopped, and said, softly, ‘‘ Mary.” 
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She started and looked at him, trembling. Ina sense of loneliness 
the tears had been ready before, and now they came brimming over. 
“Oh, Tom!” she cried. ‘* How—how—how could you ?” 

There was no one to see how he soothed her, nor how glad he was 
to have her in his arms at last, nor (truth to tell) how glad she was 
to be there. But when the surprise and the crying were over, Mary 
felt that she was forsaking all her principles, and began to gather back 
some shadow of reserve. 

‘“*T was startled,” she said. ‘* You should not have come like that. 
I have given you no reason.” 

‘Look here, Mary,” said Tom Derby, in a straightforward, manly 
way that there was no withstanding, ‘I want to know what it is that 
has come between us. I knew letters would be of no use, so I came 
to find you at the first moment I had my holiday, just to ask that one 


question.” 
She looked in his face and blushed: she was ashamed of her 


wretched wisdom. 
**T love you, and I do believe you love me, and what hinders us 
from being happy ?” 


No answer. 
‘J have been thinking and thinking day and night, and all I can 


think is this, Mary—that old Mr. Manton has put his old-world sus- 
picions into you, and taught you to believe I was looking after your 
money. Was that it? Be honest and true with me, Mary.” 

** He used to say so, certainly,” said Mary, bending her head low 
over a flower she was plucking to pieces. “ He said it was the way 
of the world.” 

“Tt may be the way of the world, but it is not my way,” he an- 
swered, earnestly ; perhaps a trifle pained, but not offended. ‘ Do 
you not know me better than that? I wish your money were at the 
bottom of the sea, if it is to stand between us. Money is a good 
thing in itself, but it is a confoundedly bad thing if it is to part two 
people who love one another.” 

The last dying spark of Mary’s worldly wisdom shone out in her 
next speech. 

“Tt cannot do that now, Tom. A new will has been found, and 
Mr. Manton has left his property to the heir after all, to keep up the 
estate.” 

‘‘ And you are as poor as a church mouse ?” 

She nodded. Tom threw his hat into the air. 

“Hurrah! Then that is all right. You won’t mind a snug cottage 
at Twickenham or somewhere, where we can be as happy as turtle- 
doves on my five hundred a-year? Heaven bless the old gentleman 
and his second will !” 

Mary turned upon him beaming, yet thoroughly ashamed of her- 
self. She felt a sense of rest and deliverance, and as they walked 
home at last, he talking blithely of that Twickenham cottage, she 
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reserved mention of her annual three thousand which still remained, 
that he might taste yet awhile all the sweets of his own generosity. 

“ Fraulein Miiller will be very angry,” said Mary, as they entered 
the inn. ‘She had a romantic adoration for Mr. Manton.” 

“‘Ts that Fraulein’s umbrella?” asked Tom, pointing to a bulgy 
object of green and white check which reposed outside the door. 

Mary started. “It is the doctor’s,” she said, “I do believe. Will 
you please to stay outside a little while, Tom, and let me go in first ?” 

She made a grand commotion with the handle of the door, as if it 
had a way of wanting to be turned six times, and when she entered, 
lo! there stood the doctor and Fraulein, in all the consciousness of 
having been closer together. But the gentleman was equal to the 
occasion. Hardly waiting for Fraulein’s nervous introduction, he 
began, solemnly bowing : 

“‘ This inestimable lady, Mees Cromford, has done me the honour 
to promise to become mistress of the Reuss House and a loving step- 
mother to + 

“Oh, yes!” interrupted Mary, rather rudely; but then she was 
already flurried. ‘Do not trouble to explain; no doubt Fraulein 
answered the advertisement.” 

‘“‘T am proud to say she did,” said the doctor. 

** But oh! my dear,” sobbed Fraulein, “I will never leave you 
while you want me.” 

“Very well, dear,” answered Mary. ‘ You don’t know how glad I 
am. Iam going home, for I have a doctor of my own outside.” 

And so the wicked old woman lost her situation at the Reuss 
House and the children were made clean. 
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CAPTIVE SPRING. 


What, gentle Spring, and art thou come? Desire, 
Under the iron sceptre of thy sire, 
Cried out for thee. 
Fair truant ! couldst thou not have flown 
More quickly to our colder zone, 
From those beyond the sea ? 
Or didst thou linger on, and grieve 
The sunny southern land to leave? 
Cease for awhile thy wandering, 
Rest and be welcome, gentle Spring. 


Why, like a maid that would the more be sought, 

Dost hide thee, almost ere thy beauty caught 
Our eager view, 

Behind yon cloud that frowning passed ? 

A laggard surely, and the last 
Of winter’s sullen crew. 

He will not aid thee in thy wiles : 

See, at thy touch the traitor smiles ; 

And thou, discovered once again, 

Shalt find thy shyness all in vain. 


Besides, an hour ago her fragrance sweet 

Disclosed the violet springing at my feet ; 
And I knew well, 

Gazing upon the purple gem, 

From whose bright veil or diadem 
That tiny treasure fell. 

I spied the crocus lifting up 

His yellow head, his golden cup ; 

The very daisies in the grass 

Showed me the way that Spring did pass. 





Yield, then, fair nymph ! for, goddess as thou art, 
We will not let thee from our shore depart 
Until thou bless 
The land that all expectant lies, 
And every soul that longing sighs 
To feel thy soft caress. 
The waking bees, the happy birds, 
The timid flocks, the patient herds, 
Thy presence own with grateful joy, 
And silent mourn if thou art coy. 


From thy full hands we claim the daffodil, 

And those bright bells the midnight fairies fill 
With honey dew ; 

Pink blossom of the almond tree, 

Tender laburnum hanging free, 
And periwinkle blue. 

Spare us those jewels from-thy crown, 

These buds that deck thy gauzy gown ; 

And stay thy flight, and fold thy wing— 

We hold thee captive, gentle Spring. 


SYDNEY GREY. 
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